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The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America. pp eg tt ee 
Sen Hh. KING, Secretary WM. B. CLARK, President. sc. ADAMS, } Assistant Secretaries 






Cash Capital, - - - §$ 4,000,000 00 SS Northwestern Branch, ) WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agt. 

Omaha, Neb.) W.P.HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’! Agt. 
Cash Assets, 7 - - 12,627,621 45 = 

iahiliti Pacific Branch, ) BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
one Lanes, i 8,518,774. 79 Figs SN San Francisco, Cal. ) General Agents. 
Net Surplus, - - = 4,808,846 75 = Stn \ sintiiie om 
| Mari HICAGO, ILL., I45L Ile St. 

Losses Paid in 80 Years, - 88,197,749 32 gum 4 conan ~ 


Department. {| New York, 52 William St. 


Western Branch: 


a KEELER & -& GALLAGHER, General Agents. 





WHAT CONTINENTAL AGENTS SAY: 





‘*The Continental protects and encourages its agents and makes its ‘“‘The Continental, in my judgment, is the one great Company to 
interest their interest.’ . 








which a loyal agent can pin his faith and never be disappointed.’’ 





‘The loyalty of the Company to its agents is one of its most attract- 
ive features, and as an evidence of the truthfulness of this, one of our 
oldest agents here, who has no love for the Company, stated that it is the 
best Company for an agent that he knew of.”’ 


‘‘ During the five years that I have represented the Continental, 
thev have stood by me at critical times, and I have had no trouble what- 





ever in handling large lines to the best advantage.’’ 








“Their loyalty to agents and their principles in regard to over- ‘*‘T have grown to appreciate the good qualities of this good Ameri- 
head writing are too well known to need comment, and with their Can Company in the last year as I_never did during the six years when 
other methods of business makes them a very attractive Company to | the Continental was but one of a_dozen companies in my agency, and 











represent. Our connection with them has been uniformly pleasant, | I am proud to fight the battles and share the victories of this representa- 
and we appreciate the way they have alwavs stood by us.”’ tive Company and be known as a ‘ Continental man.’ ”’ 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: No. 46 CEDAR ST., N. Y. WESTERN DEPT.: RIALTO BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Surplus to Policy Holders, $3.1 83,757.88 D. W. C. SKILTON, Pres’t. J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-Pres’t. 


EDW. MILLIGAN, See’y. JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t See’y. 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID, 


QVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS. —— + 2 


Western and Southern Department, 


PHIENIK S. W. COR. RACE AND GEORGE STS. 
Cincinnati, ©. 
CASH CAPITAL, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. on a ee \ ase’t Gen’l Ags. H. MM. MAGILL, 


General Agent 
Outstanding Losses, $ 318,703.92 Reinsurance Reserve, $2,008,945.91 


4 Assets, . . .5,511,407.71 Het Surplus, . . —1,183,757.88 AGENCIES IN ALL CITIES AND TOWNS. 
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Columbia — Cooper 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘Fire Insurance Company 





OF DAYTON, O. OF DAYTON, O. 
CONFINES ITS BUSINESS TO OHIO. 
E. M. THRESHER. O. I. GuNCKEL, | W. P. CALLAHAN, C. D. MEAD, Cuas. W. SCHENK, 


President. Secretary. President. Vice-President. Secretary. 


{ & 0 Q ““OLDEST IN THE WEST.” 





OHIO’S LEADING AGENCY COMPANY. 


Cincinnati Underwriters 








J 8 ,. Q Ni N | COMPOSED OF 
Sin steal | | EUREKA SECURITY 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. | Fire Insurance Company. 
70 INSURANCE COMPANY. F Insure ee ee 
ORGANIZED 1864. ORGANIZED 1881. 
Pci a | CAPITAL $100,000. ASSETS $290,182. | CAPITAL $150,000. ASSETS $271,759. 
SURPLUS $191,199. SURPLUS $186,910. 
R. T. Bonsall, Pres. L. L. Townley, Sec’y. P. W. Cadman, Gen. Agt. | COMBINED STATEMENT. 
Capital $250,000. Assets $572,092.80. Surplus $396,892.19. 
| F. A. ROTHIER, President P P e a 
GEER aSS. ADAM BENUS, Recretary. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1861. ises. a 1sss._ 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY }\ f\7| ONAL “INSU R ANCE 





OF THE 
National Insurance Company, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
aclbonaggaegiieta General Insurance — State of Ohio Only. 
GENERAL INSURANCE---STATE OF OHIO ONLY. = gw pomuan eS ae ie. 
S. W POHLMAN, E. W. BURNET, Sadeataee ay : SECRETARY. 
GARDNER E. MEEKS, State Agent, GARDNER E. MEEKS, State Agent, 
Columbus, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 


AN Onto ae. CHARTERED 1836. TEUTON IA 
WA S H | N G TO N Fire Insurance Company, 


FIRE 
ine * OF DAYTON, OHIO. 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Cincinnati, 0. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ° - $150,000.00 fare a Rg dea 

NAS BEEN IN CONTINUAL OPERATION 63 YEARS OHIO’S STAUNCHEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AND HAS MET EVERY OBLIGATION FOR s ASSETS eerlud 2 ah oq accra fae oe ee pes talde $541,631.60 
ACENTS WANTED IN OHIO. NET SURPLUS (over ¢ ‘apital a and all Liabilities) ...... $65,024.15 
NAT'L HENCHMAN DAVIS, President. E. F. WEISS, Vice President and Secretary. EDWARD PAPE, President. . LEGLER, Vice-Pres't. J. LINXWEILER. JR., Sec’y. 








Ohio! Farmers Insurance Company 


LE ROY, OHIO. 


Fire, Lightning and Tornado Indemnity. 


Carefully invested Assets on January Ist 1899 of $1,079,742.33, reserved 
as follows for the protection of policy-holders : 


oe ee Na ae As ae, ee ee $880,810.06 
Reserve for Losses and all other Liabilities, . .....4.. 77,465.73 
4 OS eS Acie ae re ane re ho 121,466.54 

POR re ee Se a Tait $1,079,742.33 


© ~=« JAS. C. JOHNSON, Presivent 


©. 8. WELLS, SecrEeTARY ——_ ORCANIZED IN 1848s. 
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J. W. CHAMPLIN, eresioenr. W. FRED MCBAIN, sec’y ano manacen. 


MICHICAN’S a. 
LEADINC COMPANY. 


CRAND 
RAPIDS 
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FAIR TREATMENT xe. 


is always accorded both 








FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















ADVANCED AGENTS AnD POLICY-HOLDERS 
by the management of the 

IDEAS %.% 3% { 

®) 
have a place in policy con d é UNION MUTUAL & & 
tracts, which are con- Tt 
stantly kept in line with bg q 
insurance progress. Pilg Life Insurance Company, 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
FRED. E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT. 
ARTHUR L. BATES, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


GOOD TERRITORY 
AWAITS GOOD AGENTS 
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Address (THORNTON CHASE, Sux//., 8i Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ty ~ EDSON D. SCOFIELD. Suf/., 1110 American Tract Society Bldg.., 
oo { 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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1860. THE—— 1899. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INS.CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


All Policies now issued by this Company OFFICERS: 
contain the following clause: GEORGE H. BURFORD 

“After one year from the date of issue, GEo. G. WILLIAMS, - -— 
this policy shall not be disputed, provided | ¢ p PRaLEIGH. - - 
the premiums are duly paid.” Ricn’p E. COCHRAN 

During 1898 the Company made material a7 i 











- PRESIDENT. 
Vice-President. 

2d Vice-President. 
- 3d Vice-President 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, - - - - Secretary 
increase in income, assets, and surplus ; J. L. KENway, - - Assistant Secretary. 
and can thus claim a substantial gain in Wn. T. STANDEN. - - - Actuary. 
the most important elements of safety ARTHUR C. PERRY. Cashier. 


and progress. 

All death claims paid WitHovutT Dis- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to 

epronent this Com aan may communicate 
with RICHARD E. cock RAN, 3d Vice-Pres., 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Insurance Compan 1 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


JoHN P. MUNN, - - - Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Geo. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bk. 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - - - - Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR. - Pres Importers’ and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - 
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NE 
Henry B. Stokes, 


EXTENDED INSUR f MA .. Halsey, 
Paip-UP AI pn —" Vice-Pres.; H. ¥. Wemple, qi V.P; W.C. 
LOANS AT 5S PER CENT. Frazee, Sec ; J. H. Giffin, Jr., Ass’t Sec.; 


. M. W. Torrey, Actuary; Dr. W. B. Lane, 
Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. Supt. Agencies. — 


R. P. WOODS, Mgr. for Ohio and mame % = W. 4th St., Cinc'nnati, 0. 
MORRELL, tea for Northern Illinois, matinee 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


GEO. W. MORRIS, President. 
WM. W. MORRIS, Secretary. 


Home Office, 
Assets December 31st 1898 
Surplus, 4 per cent........ 
Surplus, 4% percent.............. 335,800 00 
Total Death Claims and Endowments Paid................ 3,038,399 64 
$200,000 in Bonds deposited with the State Treasurer for the 
Benefit ‘ofall Policy-holders. All claims paid promptly upon receipt 
and approval of proot of death. 
ROBERT SIMPSON, State Agent Ohio, and Kenton & Campbell Counties, Ky. 


Pike Building, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
€. F. WHIPPLE, General Agent, 715 The Cuyahoga, Cleveland. 


INSURANCE Co. 
OF KENTUCKY. 
Incorporated 1865. 

W. W. HITE, Vice-President. 

DAVID MERIWETHER, Treas. 


Louisville, Ky. 
$2,839,920 30 
167,392 64 
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THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER. 
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- Leather. | 


NO OVERHEAD WRITINC. 


LANCASHIRE ** 


MANCHESTER, ENCLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES ASSETS 
NET SURPLUS 
Agents desiring to 


THE 


RANCE 
COMPANY 


$2,345,389 
583.331 
represent THE LANCASHIRE, address the 
Special Agents, or 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
218 La SALLE 
CHAS. B. CILBERT, Manager. 


oT CHICAGO 
JAMES C. CORBET, Ass"t Manager. 
H. M. GIBBS, Special Agent Ohio and W. Va., 


H. M. WARDLE, Special Agent Michigan, 
CERMANIA comeany. 


COMPANY... 
ORGANIZED tese 
62 and 64 William Street, Cor. Cedar, NEW YORK. 


Statement, January 1, 1899. 


Columbus, O. 
Detroit. 


Cash Capital 


$1,000,000,00 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,506,907.40 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment 77 O11 
Reserve for all other claims 823.11 
Net Surplus 2,093,71389 
Total Assets $4,713,945.01 


President. 

CHARLES RUYKHAVER, 

GUSTAV KEHR, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 

E. G. HALLE, Manager, Royal Insurance Bidg.. Chicago, Hil. 


HUGO SCHUMANN, 
FR. VON BEENUTH, Vlie Peenbiouia Secretary. 


Geo. B. EDWARDS Ass't Secretary 


H. W. CLAYTON, State Agent, Troy, 0. 
THE AMERICAN FIRE !Nsurance 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Americanus Sum. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all other e laims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Manager 


NELSON B. JONES, 


Special Agt. for Michigan, Lansing, Mich 


° ° 8 500,000.00 
1,705,.994.25 


504,733.42 


1, 1s99, $2,710, 727.67. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


CHARLES L. HECOX, 
Special Agt. for Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 


INCORI -ORA TED 


GERMAN INSURANCE Co. 


OF FREEPORT, ILL. 
The Largest and Most Successful Fire Insurance Company in the West. 


Assets, January 1, 1899 
Cash Capital 
Reserve for Reinsurance 


1865 


$3,424,350 
200,000 
1,716,176 


23 
00 
58 


Reserve for Losses 88.568 69 
Reserve for all other Claims 89,879 62 
NET SURPLUS...... 1 379.725 34 


Cc. O. COLLMAN, Pres. WM. TREMBOR, Sec. 
HENRY BAIER, V.-Pres. F. M. GUND, Ass’t Sec. 
D. B. SCHULTE, Treas. 


Ohio State oem THOS. H. SMITH, Dayton, O. 


THE OHIO GENERAL AGENCY 


COMPOSED OF 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. - - - - - Of Pittsburgh, Pa 

AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Newark, N. J. 
A. K. MURRAY, General Agent, 


Offices: 315 W. Fourth St. 
| Agents wanted at desirable points. CINCINNATI, 


of New York, N. Y. 


OHIO. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED) 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
Corner Pine and William Sts., NEW YORK. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Manhattan Building, 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
DENVER, COL. 





FRANKLIN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


WRITING A GENERAL BUSINESS THROUGHOUT OHIO. 


P. W. HUNTINGTON, Pres. GEO. W. SINKS, 


Vice-President. 


H. O’KANE, Sec’y. 


ORGANIZED 18538. 





CHICAGO, | 


Phenix Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, 


INSURES AGAINST LOSSES BY 


Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyciones and Lightning, 





Western and Southern Department, 205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
EUGENE HARBECK, Gen’! Agent. 


J.H.LENEHAN, -, - - = = 
CHAS.R.STREET, - - - = 


Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 
2nd Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1833. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
HEAD OFFICE, - - TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


Ist January, 1899. 


RPP eT OTE eee 
Liabilities sdtaderr ss ues ekaleds 


Net Surplus ........ 


$1,271,431 11 
754,002 00 


$ OI 517, 429 u 





Hon. GEORGE A. COX, presivenr. 
W. T. BLACKWELL, supt. oF acencies 


J.J. KENNY, vice-presivenrt. | 
| "ROBERT J. HILLS, Treas. and Sec’y. 





A “MILLION DOLLAR” COMPANY! 


G RA R [) FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee e@ es 


THE BEST IN 
AGE—SIZE—-STRENGTH. 


Organized 1853. ASSETS 8$2.078.168. Surplus 81,629,667. 
This old and well-known institution has justly acquired a national repu- 
tation for fair and honorable dealing. Agents needing 
companies should address 


WM. E. ROLLO & SON, 
MANAGERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


210 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


TheThuringiaAt inate 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital and Surplus, - - - 


ALLEN C. FRINK, Special Agent for Ohio, 


53 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND. 


F. H. BLACKMAN & CO., General Agents for Michigan, 


Moffat Block, DETROIT. 


$300,000.00 


1s54 18S9e9 


THE GERMAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
_OF INDIANA. 


A Strong Western Company with an Honorable Record 
of Forty-five Years. 
Assets, .... 410,093.95 


.8100,000 Net Surplus, 


An ‘‘AGENTS’’’ Company. 


THEODORE STEIN, President. THEODORE REYER, Treasurer. 


LORENZ SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
« ¥. Crry. 


ND 0 a dau vids Shses sis diuseoecstesnbseed $3,291,595 42 
EE a etruakétabee Sr30i Needed enees 612,219 52 
By} ere Fashaeruabaae 9,969,836 13 


Capital, $310,146.63 


NELSON REID, Special Agent for Ohio, Columbus. 


The Fidel 


97 tro 103 CEDAR STREET, N 








3 CASUALTY INSURANCE SPECIALTIES. 

m FIDELITY—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions 
of trust. 

CASUALTY—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Ele- 
vator, Employer’s, Landlord’s and Common Carrier’s 
Liability. 

OFFICERS: 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, - President. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, Ass’t Sec’y. 


















Successor to 


THE OHIO U 


With which is combined 
BLACK AND WHITE—Established isgo. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


$2.00 Per Year. 10 cents Per Copy. 
With Monthly “Life Underwriters’ Supplement,” com- 
bination rate, $3.00 per year. 
c. M. CARTWRIGHT, 
Managing Editor. 








E. JAY WOHLGEMUTH, 
Manager. 





THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
164 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


tna Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Printed at Cincinnati. 





ENTERED AT THE CINCINNAT! POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 











COUNTRY LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 

Life companies are giving much more thought 
to the country agent. There isa great differ- 
ence between country and city soliciting, and 
companies have given more attention to the 
latter because it meant a larger volume of busi- 
ness, 

In the country, people insure more with the 
man than with the company. They make but 
little, if any, investigation of the reliability or 
standing of a company. The country life agent, 
above all, should be a leading man of. his com- 
munity, and before taking an agency should 
thoroughly satisfy himself as to the company. 
The insurants trust him as to the soundness of 
the company and its ability to fulfil its prom- 
ises. This confidence should be fully appre- 
ciated. In the country, there is a greater de- 
mand for “cheap insurance.’’ The agent should 
show that so-called ‘‘cheap insurance’’ is a 
phantom and a costly investment. He should 
prove its ephemeral existence and convince his 
friends that they are taking desperate chances 
in getting contracts at prices which will eventu- 
ally wreck a company. 

In country towns, policies of $1,000 or up to 
$5,000 are written usually on the twenty-pay- 
ment life plan. Lapses in proportion are much 
less than in the city. Men take more thought 
of making contracts in the smaller places. They 
do not obligate themselves unless they can 
make a comparatively safe forecast of the 
future. The issuance of a life-insurance policy 
is a more momentous event in their career than 
tooneinacity. The ‘‘twisting’’ process is not 
so great because competition is less keen. The 
cost of securing the business is less, as it is on a 
straight, conservative basis without extra in- 
ducements. 

The favorite field for small companies is in 
country towns largely because figures as to size 
do not carry so much weight. The liberal pro- 
visions of many of the. smaller companies that 
can not afford to pay fancy prices for business 
are an inducement. The small life company 
has just as important a place as the giant. The 
results it gives are as good, and in many in- 
stances better. It would seem that country 
towns should be the chosen field for the less 
ambitious institutions. 

The country agent is far from the direct rep- 
resentative of the company. He is seldom vis- 
ited by the special agent or manager. He 
must depend on the rate manual and company 
literature. There is a grand opportunity for 
men of influence, having the confidence and 
good will of their fellow-citizens, by making a 
study of their companies’ contracts, to estab- 
lish a large business and develop a good re- 
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newal income. This salient fact sheuld be 
recognized, viz: one contract is not adapted to 
every person. The one-policy agent can never 
hope to gain much of a competence. The chief 
cause of malcontents among policy-holders of 
the best companies is that after some years they 
find the policy they took is not adapted to them. 
It behooves the agent to master each contract in 
all its details and then to study his prospect and 
decide which will meet the particular need. 

Some men only want temporary insurance, 
and, therefore, the term policy should be set 
forth. Others desire indemnity only to be paid 
at death, and in these cases the limited-pay- 
ment life-insurance policies should be present- 
ed. Others want indemnity and investment, 
and should have endowment contracts. The 
single payment, annuity and instalment features 
should be applied where conditions warrant. 
Single out a special contract for a particular 
case and push it. 

In the smaller towns in the central West there 
are men whose life agencies display a phenom- 
enal record, simply because they are agents of 
power who have at their fingers’ ends the vari- 
ous details of the contracts, who work with tact 
and judgment and do not jump at a prospect 
with a policy he does not want. They are 
students of the business; read life-insurance 
literature ; know something of the other com- 
panies represented in their midst; have keen 
intuition, and are faithful, honest workers. The 
opportunity for other such agencies is open. 
The field is ready. It only wants the men. 


CONTESTING LIFE INSURANCE CLAIMS. 


The sixth trial of the Hillmon case in Kansas, 
resulting again adversely to the companies con- 
testing the claim, is furnishing an argument for 
those companies writing policies incontestable 
from date of issue. Mr. Lippincott, of the Penn 
Mutual, has held that experience shows that it 
is as cheap to pay all claims, including occa- 
sional ones that appear even grossly fraudulent, 
as to contest them. As a rule the companies 
get the worst of it with juries. Not only are 
costs and attorneys’ fees heavy, but every con- 
test where the company is beaten causes thaf 
company to be held in oditim to a greater or 
less extent. The company that makes few con- 
tests may be regarded occasionally as an ‘‘ easy 
mark,’’ but in the long run it will probably be 
more popular than if it had contested every 
doubtful claim. Long continued litigation 
where companies are unable to prove to juries 
the justice of their positions, cannot help caus- 
ing people to think seriously of companies which 
voluntarily bar their rights of contest. 


DR. SKINNER’S VIEWS ON REBATING. 

Life underwriters will be interested in the 
remedy suggested by Dr. E. C. Skinner, of Cin- 
cinnati, the Ohio manager of the Washington 
Life, to cure rebating, as set forth in the news 
columns. Naturally, the plan advocated will 
meet with opposition, mostly on the ground of 
not being practicable. Then again, it would 
thin the ranks of the producers, and the com- 
panies eagerly seeking new business from any 
source, would protest. 

The method outlined by Dr. Skinner deserves 
consideration, because it comes from a man who 
has risen to his position from an humble solicitor. 
He has served in the active ranks in New York 
City ; he has solicited in the country and small- 
ertowns. Along with the work in its various 
stages, Dr. Skinner has been an observer and 
a student, not a mere theorist and dreamer. He 
was for a long time a successful practicing 


o 


physician and surgeon, and he has seen the ad- 
vances made in that profession. 

His idea is to make life insurance a profession, 
and an honorable one. He calls attention to 
the fact that most of the dissatisfaction of policy- 
holders is due to agents who have not been able 
to master the contracts, and adjust the proper 
one to the conditions of the prospective insur- 
ant. He wants a certain grade established which 
a man must attain before he is granted a certifi- 
cate. By this, it is hoped to attract high-class 
men to the active ranks, and to eliminate the 
undesirable element that are mere barnacles. 

THE 


ADVANTAGE OF A SALVAGE CORPS, 


At the dinner given by the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Corps of Cincinnati, last week, by 
Captain J. J. Conway, and his men, many ex- 
pressions were elicited from underwriters as to 
the advantage of that institution, It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there is no organization to 
which companies so willingly contribute as to a 
well-organized and successful fire insurance*pat- 
rol. In many respects the corps at Cincinnati 
is an ideal one. 
high standard of personal bravery and daring, 
but use their heads as well, in their work. Cap- 
tain Conway is not merely a useful man at the 
head of the salvage institution, but his services 
in the care of the salvage and the adjustment of 
losses are equally, if not more, beneficial. 
There have been many ugly snags encountered 
in the adjustment of losses where Captain Con- 
way’s offices have proven highly advantageous. 
At the post-prandial exercises of the banquet, a 
prominent manager voiced the sentiment in 
favor of a salvage corps at Cleveland. That city 
is without such an organization and the heavy 
loss ratio there, has brought companies to the 
realization of the urgent need of a salvage corps. 
The local agents seemingly have not been as 
alert to the necessities of the hour as they should 
be. A corps patterned after the one at Cincin- 
nati would certainly be a paying investment for 
the companies at Cleveland, and it is hoped that 
the-leading agents at that city, who are recog- 
nized for their enterprise, will use their efforts 
in seeing that such an organization is estab- 
lished. 


CODIFICATION OF THE OHIO LAWS. 


In his address before the Ohio Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, at Cleveland, last 
September, President Merwin Jackson, of Tole- 
do, called special attention to the need of a 
codification of the insurance laws of. Ohio. 
This is one of the subjects that the Ohio Asso- 
ciation will take up and seek to have consum- 
mated at the forth-coming Legislature. There 
is an urgent demand for a codification of the 
laws pertaining to insurance. At present they 
are in a confused state and sometimes it is al- 
most impossible to ascertain just the status of 
various measures that have been enacted. There 
have been several amendments passed by differ- 
ent Legislatures and these have been modified 
by court decisions. For the convenience and 
use of those who are interested there is needed 
now, a simplified codifiication of these laws set- 
ting forth the original statutes, the amendments 
and decisions regarding them. This work would 
be highly appreciated by underwriting interests, 
and it is hoped that the legislative committee of 
the Ohio Association will be diligent in endeav- 
oring to bring about such results. 


The Minneapolis agents are determined to 
put that city on a single agency system, and to 
that end are not favoring companies refusing to 
adopt the plan, with exchange business. Some - 
companies are losing heavily by this method, 
and are hence coming to the agents’ way of 
thinking. 
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TO COMBAT REBATING. 





New, Striking and Original Method Sugges- 
ted by Dr. E. C. Skinner, Manager of 
the Washington Life. 

Dr. E. C. Skinner, of Cincinnati, general 
manager of the Washington Life for Ohio, pre- 
sents a new method to check rebating. He ex- 
plains his position as follows: 

‘‘About the middle of September of the cur- 
rent year the distinguished president of one of 
our leading metropolitan companies acknow]l- 
edged in an open letter withdrawing from the 
Anti-Rebate Compact, entered into by a majority 
of the standard American life insurance com- 
panies in 1895, that he was ‘reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that neither legislation nor the 
compact between the companies had been ef- 
fective’ in suppressing this evil. This admis 
sion has been followed by utterances in certain 
insurance publications by the executive heads of 
a number of representative companies sustain- 
ing this fact, and, strange to say, only one propo- 
sition has been referred to as a means of over- 
coming this condition, viz.: the discontinuance 
of high rates of commissions, bonuses for speci- 
fied amounts of production, and presumably an 
increase in renewal commissions for a period 
sufficient to compensate for the lowering of first 
year’s commissions; this plan of procedure —in 
no sense a new idea—is approved of in some in- 
stances, and disapproved of by so considerable 
a number as to be apparent to the discerning 
that it would ultimately be as effective as its 
predecessor, through lack of codperation of 
most of those who are regarded as more or less 
equal competitors in the general insurance 
market. 

“It is necessary in the contemplation of the 
subject of rebating to denominate it as a dis- 
ease; as it is not confined to specified localities 
only, none will dispute that it is an epidemical, 
contagious disease; those who combat these con- 
ditions in other walks of life, if of intellectual 
cast, delve deeply, spare no pains in the ascer- 
tainment of three things, viz.: the cause, effect 
and cure. 

“The cause of unhealthful conditions has in 
all times been the most difficult of location; we 
may be pardoned if we err in assigning the cause 
of rebating, and per contra the cause is easy to 
determine in ‘this instance in question.’ In 
fact, it is generally conceded by underwriters to 
have been occasioned solely by the inordinate 
annual struggle for supremacy as to the figures 
made use of to indicate to the insurance world 
their assets, income and surplus; the more 
marked the increase over the preceding year, 
the more liberal their offer to producers, in 
bonuses, in excessive commissions during the 
latter months of the fiscal year. The effect of 
these abnormal ‘baits’ has produced this exist- 
ing demoralization, both of the force in the field 
and the commanders. It is somewhat signifi- 
cant that the force which has been mainly in- 
strumental in causing this disease should be the 
first to propose a cure, it being especially noted 
that the reform cure thus proposed is the one 
less likely to produce a diminution in the vol- 
ume of business produced; no sacrifice in this 
direction is held to be possible. Whatever. of 
sacrifice is rendered probable to secure this 
valued reform is to fall upon the shoulders of 
the professional underwriters. This leads toa 
consideration of the status of life underwriters 
as a profession. The assertion is put forth, and 
we doubt not will be sustained by a respectable 
majority of recognized underwriters throughout 
the country, that we may be at this time as dis- 
tinctly classed as such, as any one of the leading 
professions, with the possible exception of the 
clerical profession, whose environment leads 
them away from mercenary channels, and are 
conceded the mentors of our spiritual welfare. 
Argumentatively we may take for our example 
the legal and medical professions. Time was 
when the incapable pettifogger, in the first in- 
stance, or the smooth charlatan in the latter, 
was the ‘ne plus ultra’ in the mind of the laity, 
very little celebrity attaching to the educated, 
qualified or deserving member. How were 
these unsavory conditions finally eliminated ? 


Solely by elevating the standard of these pro- - 
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fessions and itis their athe by re- 
stricting the entrance of the unqualified and 
undesirable into their ranks. 

“In certain directions we shall expect criti- 
cism, if not strenuous objection, to the estab- 
lishment of an institution of this character, for 
the business of life insurance has become one 
that will compare favorably with that of any 
other great enterprise in the United States. 
The premium income of the companies last year 
was more than $225,000,000. The amount paid 
by policy -holders in one county in the state of 
Ohio (viz.: Hamilton County, in which Cincin- 
nati is situated) was nearly $2,000,000 in 1898, 
to say nothing of the contributions of the many 
innocent sufferers afflicted with the mania of 
assessmentism. 


‘There is no doubt that with this enormous 
cash income, the proposition of protection and 
investment in life insurance has been fully en- 
dorsed by the public, even if not more than one- 
fourth of the adult male population of this coun- 
try is insured. This amount of insurance in 
force is more than ten billion of dollars, about 
one-sixth of the wealth of the whole country. 
Has not this grand aggregate been promoted 
and secured by an army of intelligent and trust- 
worthy underwriters? Will not these men in 
the life insurance profession compare with the 
best lights in the the learned professions in the 
point of intellectual caliber, earning or business 
capacity? Are not their morals high? Usually 
the best informed in every section of our coun- 
try. Unquestionably, few will be found who 
could deny this latter statement. Moreover, it is 
from the ranks that recruits are drafted to occu- 
py positions of honor and trust in the executive 
departments of all the standard companies. 
Retaining these ideas in mind, one might offer 
in a contradictory way that there was no great 
or crying need for a definite establisment of our 
status upon a permanent basis. The uneducated 
life insurance ‘hoss-swapper’ has no op; ortuni- 
ty to bury his mistakes like the charlatan, nor 
to hang his mistakes like the pettifogger, yet it 
is the every-day experience of most first-class 
underwriters to find the better class of policy- 
holders dissatisfied with the character of con- 
tract which has been foisted upon them by some 
‘insurance charlatan,’ who, through his igno- 
rance of the business, may accomplish this re- 
sult. This class is usually responsible for the 
prevalent and reprehensible practice of ‘twist- 
ing,’ which weakens the confidence of the “in- 
sured in his estimate of every company. 
¢ ‘The space allotted is insufficient to dwell at 
length upon the desirability of restricting the 
entrance of individuals of all grades of educa- 
tion, business capacity or social status. We 
hold that it would prove to the decided advant- 
age of companies and producers to establish 
this standard. Objections may be offered to 
this plan by employes who work upon a salary 
and who are strictly non-producers, or very 
slightly so at least. Itis not apprehended that 
the companies would interpose objections to 
elevating the standard of those who represent 
them. We may here state that this plan has 
been outlined to the representative head of one 
company, whose standing in the insurance 
world is well and generally recognized. His 
opinion is that it would be an innovation; it 
would be welcomed by all companies and ulti- 
mately adopted; it would be productive of in- 
calculable good to all affected thereby. The two 
most notable examples to which we may direct 
attention where marked success has heen 
reached are the legal aud medical professions. 
We shall use the latter for the purpose of illus- 
tration, as we are more familiar with the pro- 
cesses made use of, the employment of which 
has led to such decided results as to commend 
its use as a means of elevating our standard as 
an insurance profession. 

“It is an axiom that in every walk of life, of 
whatever variety, the underlying principle is 
the same as to ultimate and permanent success 
in relation to mankind, viz.: ‘The survival of 
the fittest.’ This obtains in our profession as 
markedly as elsewhere, which, being accepted 
as true, let us adopt the means of protection af- 
forded by organization, by compulsory registra- 
tion and examination. In addition to this a 
license fee of amount large enough to prohibit 


all those who are unwilling to qualify them- 
selves in the same manner, under the same con- 
ditions, as in the two professions cited, ard who, 
furthermore, have not determined to take up 
this profession as a life work. 

‘“As we have in every state an insurance de- 
partment, presided over by an appointee of each 
state government, we should cause a law to be 
enacted empowering this commissioner to ap- 
point seven residents of the state as a board of 
registration and examination, which board shall 
elect officers as follows: President, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and attorney. Such a 
law as we have briefly suggested has been sub- 
mitted to several eminent judges, and held to 
be constitutional. Under such a Iaw as this it 
would not be difficult to control the situation, 
and to the possessor a certificate of authority 
under these circums‘ances would mean much, 
as a code of ethics could be formulated which 
would be effective, would require one member 
to use the other with decency and respect, and 
would blot out rebating just the moment the 
provisions of the law became thoroughly oper- 
ative. 

“There is reason to believe that there will be 
some who will seriously oppose these sugges- 
tions with reference to the enactment of such a 
law, particularly such as the law could be most 
easily applied to. As to its provisions, however, 
after careful contemplation, every thinking and 
intelligent individual will admit, aside from its 
being a decided plan to prevent the practice of 
rebating, it will conserve the best interests of 
the public, the company and the underwriter. 
On the other hand they are all directly injured 
by ignorance and incompetency.”’ 


President [linehart’s Explanation. 
James T. Minehart, president of the Poli¢y 
Holders National Union at Columbus, Ohio, 
thus explains the purposes of that organization: 





‘In a recent issue of your paper there ap- 
peared an article under the caption of ‘Organi- 
zation of Policy-Holders’, the major portion of 
which was devoted to the Policy Holders Na- 
tional Union. Owing to the evident spirit of 
fairness shown by the author of the article, we 
are warranted in entertaining the belief that 
you will be equally generous in granting us an 
opportunity to be heard. Permit us, first of all, 
to correct a few mistakes: 

Ist. The Policy Holders National Union is 
chartered under the laws of the state of Illinois 
and not Missouri. 

2d. The insurance contracts of our patrons 
are not examined by ‘inexperienced laymen’. 

3d. Our attorneys do not report to clients on 
the financial condition of companies. 

4th. Our relations to subscribers, being of a 
strictly confidential nature, it would be a very 
short-sighted—yes, a suicidal policy for us to 
betray their confidence by disclosing important 
information entrusted to us, even though there 
might be a financial incentive to doso. Sucha 
course would be ‘penny-wise and pound fool- 
ish.’ 

5th. It is not necessafy for our agents to 
magnify the mistakes constantly being made by 
the agents of the companies in order to securea 

subscriber. They have positive instructions to 

confine their canvass to the facts as disclosed 
by our attorneys in the critical examination of 
policies, corroborated by the testimony of our 
clients. We are frank to admit our inability to 
control every word of our agents, and, we as- 
sume, fire insurance ‘companies, as well as all 
other corporations, that must rely on represea- 
tatives to present their claims to the public, ex- 
perience the same difficulty. But as no neces- 
sity exists for ‘magnifying mistakes of agents’ 
or ‘enlarging upon the tricks of adjusters’ we 
fail to see any particular danger in that direc- 
tion. 

“Before presenting the positive side of this 
Union, it might be well to give it a negative 
glance: 

Ist. We are not in the field to antagonize 
financially responsible and honestly conducted 
fire insurance companies. On the other hand, 
we believe that all worthy companies will be 
immense gainers by reason of this organization. 
As the business is taken from the companies 























that do not measure up to the standard of finan- 
cial solidity, honesty and carefulness of man- 
agement, it is at once diverted into the channels 
of those companies that do meet these require- 
ments. 

2d. We are not, in any sense, waging war on 
honest, competent agents who are representing 
responsible companies. We do not cast asper- 
sions on fire insurance agents asaclass. We 
are convinced that the standard of intelligence 
and integrity is as high among them as that of 
any other class of business men. 
remark relative to our attitude toward the com- 
panies, applies with equal appropriateness to 
the agents. In both cases the inexorable law 
of ‘the survival of the fittest’ determines the re- 
sult. We reinforce and supplement the efforts 
of every conscientious and competent agent. 

3d, This Union is not a scheme to assist dis- 
honest policy-holders in ‘sand-bagging’ compa- 
nies. We are unalterably opposed to ‘stand 
and deliver’ tactics or ‘bulldozing’ methods by 
either party to the contract. 

‘‘But when viewed from a positive standpoint, 
the question naturally arises, what is the Policy 
Holders National Union in the field for? What 
does it seek to accomplish ? 

Ist. The fundamental purpose of this Union 
is to secure unity of aim and co-operation of 
effort upon the part of fire insurance buyers to 
reduce the national ash-heap. Everybody is 
ready to admit the reckless and totally inexcu- 
sable, ever-increasing and utterly irretrievable 
loss to the wealth of our country, from year to 
year, through the careless, criminal and ignor- 
ant destruction of property by fire. We con- 
tend that buyers of insurance, who pay $150,000,- 
000 per annum for protection against fire, are 
infinitely more interested in the adoption of 
every available means for arresting this appall- 
ing loss than are those who sell it. The com- 
panies can, do, and in the very nature of the 
case must regulate their rates in direct ratio to 
the increased risk, but there is no redress to the 
policy-holders. They must come down with the 
cash and foot the bills. Every penny expended 
by the companies for losses arising from incen- 
diarism, ignorance and carelessness, comes from 
the pockets of the people in increased premium 
rates This being the case, we maintain that 
the insuring public, and not the companies, 
must take the initiative in reducing the hazard. 
This is a plain business proposition. The peo- 
ple have a most powerful incentive for the in- 
auguration of such a movement, viewed entire- 
ly from a financial standpoint. Not only so, 
but the fact should be capitalized that the com- 
panies are powerless to secure certain reforms 
which the people can accomplish with perfect 
ease. Now, while the policy-holder by the ex- 
ercise of ordinary intelligence and business 
prudence can materially improve his individual 
risk, yet we contend that a radical improvement 
in general community conditions can be realized 
only by concerted action. This is the age of 
organization. By combinations of capital and 
labor the word ‘impossible’ has been expunged 
from our lexicons. By union of effort, gigantic 
undertakings, in the presence of which the in- 
dividual stands appalled, are carried forward to 
a speedy and successful conclusion. The great 
problems of incendiarism, ignorance, faulty 
building construction, legislation, the develop- 
ment and application of the best appliances for 
the prevention and suppression of fires, etc., 
can only be solved, in our judgment, by an or- 
ganized and co-operative movement of policy- 
holders. Viewed from an educational stand- 
point alone, the possibilities of such an organi- 
zation alone are almost limitless. 

2d. The second object is to place at the dis- 
posal of insurance buyers a bureau of informa- 
tion through which they can secure, at all 
times, authentic data relating to the financial 
condition of insurance companies, whether fire, 
life, casualty, accident or fraternal, domestic or 
foreign. To keep them advised of all impor- 
tant changes in the management, methods and 
resources of companies; to keep them informed 
of any dishonorable methods employed or dis- 
honest adjustments made by unscrupulous com- 
panies. In short, we sustain the same relation 
to the insurance buyers that the commercial 
agencies to to the manufacturers and jobbers. 


The above | 


3d. The third object is to furnish patrons 
expert examinations of their policies and ren- 
der legal opinions regarding their yalidity and 
correctness. It is a notorious fact that there are 
not over 10 per cent of policy-holders who ever 
read their insurance contracts. They are 
couched in so many abstruse legal phrases and 
mystifying technicalities that the average lay- 
man despairs of ever becoming thoroughly 
conversant with their provisions and condi- 
tions. And for this important work we have 
selected only attorneys of ability, experience 
and integrity. If we were to disclose the re- 
sults of these examinations in the matter of 
clerical errors, incomplete descriptions, omis- 
sions, and other defects, responsible companies, 
as well as careful and competent agents, would 
no longer question the necessity for such serv- 
ice. A reference in the article under discussion 
to the failure of an agent to affix sufficient rev- 
enue stamps by one-half cent, is puerile, in 
view of the fact that we find many policies 
without a single revenue stamp affixed. While 
such an omission is a plain violation of the 
revenue law, and subjects the agent to a fine of 
$250 on each count, we do not claim that such 
omission affects the validity of the policies. 
However, our attorneys are not in favor of 
overlooking any requirement, whether imposed 
by State or Federal authority, or by the com- 
panies, which would in any way furnish ground 
for dispute, delay, compromise or litigation 
when any of our patrons sustain a loss. Itisa 
mistake to assume that many things in connec- 
tion with the policy are unimportant. Every 
rider and paster, every line and every word of 
the written or printed contract are of the most 
vital importance, inasmuch as it is the only 
instrument which enters into the determina- 
tion and adjustment of a loss. We take the 
position that the best time and the cheapest 
way toadjust a loss is before the fire. This can 
be done effectually by eliminating all errors, 
defects and doubts from the contracts. 

4th. The fourth object is the publication of 
a monthly paper for the dissemination of in- 
formation bearing on the economic, legislative 
and judicial phases of fire insurance. We hope 
to make this paper, known as the ‘Policy- 
Holders’ Advocate,’ a valuable educational 
auxillary. 

5th. The fifth object is to afford the people 
an opportunity and a medium through which 
to express their combined opinion and wish 
with reference to repealing or amending exist- 
ing laws which are found, on investigation, to 
be inimical to their interests, and to crystalize 
and coin their sentiments into the organic law 
of the State.’’ 

“The foregoing is merely an outline of the 
scope of our services to the public, stated with 
as much brevity as is consistent with clearness. 
We are ready to admit that the work outlined 
is great and the field practically unlimited. 
Fire insurance is a necessity. Our commercial 
fabric is based on credit. Destroy credit and 
the whole structure crumbles to ruin. Fire in- 
surance in one form or another sustains about 
seventy-five per cent of the credit of the coun- 
try. Such a movement, so clearly in the inter- 
ests of the public weal, is certainly entitled to, 
and we believe will receive, the moral and 
financial support of our citizens.”’ 


Use and Occupancy. 

Just at present there seems to be a revival of 
agitation concerning use and occupancy insur- 
ance. This is a form of indemnity written by 
fire insurance companies guarauteeing the as- 
sured against loss of profits in case of a fire. 
The policy is written for a stipulated sum, and 
the liability is placed at so much per day. 

This is a French system of insurance origi- 
nating in the early part of the eighteenth cent- 
tury. It was known as ‘‘chomage’’, meaning 
insurance against loss af wages by workmen on 
account of stoppage of business by fire. This 
was taken advantage of by improvident and in- 
dolent men to such an extent that this form of 
insurance .was prohibited by statutory enact- 
ment. The element of moral hazard entered so 
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largely into it, that similar action was taken by 
Italy, Austria and other continental countries. 
Gradually the practice developed into indem- 
nity against loss of profits and the payment of 
the license fee of vocations requiring such, cov- 
ering the time necessary to restore the business. 
Adjustments of this form of insurance are made 
on the basis of the actual time required to get 
business started again. There is no co-insur- 
ance, and other policies of the same nature do 
not contribute in case of a total loss. Each 
policy practically stands alone. In case of a 
partial loss, settlement is made ou the valuation 
named in the policy, i.e. the limit of indemnity 
at so much per day. Some companies, espe- 
cially foreign, have had considerable experience 
with this insurance in other lands, and found it 
unprofitable. 

In the United States, it has been written here 
and there. but many of the large companies 
are now prohibiting it. A total loss on a build- 
ing means a total loss in nearly every instance 
on the use and occupancy policy. Ifa policy is 
written for $5,000 with a maximum liability of 
$100 a day. there is always the danger of the 
assured dragging out the restoration of his bus- 
iness long enough to get full benefit of the pol- 
icy. The Windsor Hotel in New York had a 
use and occupancy policy, and that stimulated 
brokers especially to solicit that form of busi- 
ness. It was particularly noticeable in Chi- 
cago, where there was a heavy drive for that 
business. The leading rate was supposed to 
have governed, but the agent practically made 
the rate. There was no stipulated form, and 
agents made one to cater to the assured. This 
resulted in loosely constructed forms, which 
meant liberal adjustments in case of loss. The 
Chicago Underwriters’ Association finally took 
up the matter and adopted forms which are im- 
perative and are now in use, The matter of 
rate was also adjusted. 

Companies as a general rule look with dis- 
favor on use and occupancy because of the un- 
satisfactory basis of adjustment. Profits of a 
business are very fluctuating, especially owing 
to the instability of tariff laws and financial 
agitation. It isa very difficult matter to get a 
definite foundation to calculate profits. The 
business of a few months past may not be a 
proper indication. The moral hazard is very 
great. 

New York city has always furnished a large 
amount of this business. One feature is the 
payment of the license fee of a concern during 
the time required to restore the business. For 
example, a saloon keeper takes out a license and 
pays it in advance. In case of loss, the com- 
pany will pay the pro rata license fee for the 
time necessary to get the saloon in operation 
again. 

MICHAELS.—The fraternal associates and numerous 
other friends of that chivalrous young southern gentle 
man and efficient special agent, U.O. Michaels, who 
came to West Virginia from the home office of the Vir 
ginia State of Richmond, Va., within the past two years, 
to cover the state for that company, are extending to 
him the glad hand in hearty congratulation upon his 
acquisition, on his personal account, of a risk (?) upon 
which he proudly pays a premium for the privilege of 
carrying. It may be safely asserted that the business 
which so frequently called Mr. Michaels to the home 
office can now, to a great extent, be attended to by cor- 
respondence, as it was in the city of Richmond, where 
the charm and grace and beauty of the sunny southern 
girl makes life perennial spring, that Michaels wooed 
and won and wed Miss A. Bernice Hillsman 

Mr. and Mrs, Michaels have returned from their wed 
ding tour, and are now at home at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
where Mr. Michaels will make his headquarters for the 
present. It seems almost a superfluity to felicitate this 
union, for it goes without saying that their happiness is 
shared by their friends 


The New Zealand of Auckland is preparing 
to deposit $200,000 in Massachusetts. Eventu- 


ally it proposes to operate in the larger western 
cities, but will confine itself to New England 
for the present. 
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SEEN FROM GHICAGO. 
UNION COMPLICATIONS INCREASING. 

Missouri and Kansas are to follow the lead of 
Minnesota and declare that the graded com- 
mission rule of the Union is in violation of the 
anti-trust laws of the State. Superintendent 
Orear, of Missouri, has referred the matter to 
the attorney general, and states that if his deci- 
sion is adverse, proceedings will be begun at 
once against the companies composing the 
Union. Superintendent Church, of Kansas, 
announces openly that the attorney general is 
procuring evidence. The Commissioner says 
that he has evidence that the Union is violating 
the anti-compact law. Chicago underwriters 
hardly know what to make of the raft of com- 
plications falling upon them and growing out 
of the simple abrogation of the cast-iron ribbed 
15 per cent commission rule. There are a few 
who believe that the Union made a mistake in 
attaching any condition to commissions and 
say that had 15, 20 and 25 per cent been de- 
clared without qualification, it would have 
meant a largely increased membership. A large 
majority of the membership stands firm and is 
for fighting it out on the line of policy declared. 
While the Minnesota incident is not alarming, 
it shows that the days of uniform and concerted 
drastic action for insurance corporations have 
gone by. Companies may do individually what 
they may not do organized, and this right is 
recognized by the Minnesota official in his 
opinion. Reports are in circulation that other 
states will take a hand in the struggle. Michi- 
gan and Ohio are believed to be in line for any- 
thing, and hints are thrown out that do not 
seem to portend any good. State authorities 
are jealous of the success of Missouri in mulct- 
ing the companies. Illinois has not yet taken 
any hand in the proceedings such as instituted 
in Missouri, Minnesota, and Kansas, and Indiana 
has declined to interfere. Wisconsin officials 
are satisfied as matters now are. 








THE MINNESOTA RULING. 

As a result of the visit of the union committee 
to St. Paul last week, Attorney-General Doug- 
lass, of Minnesota, is reconsidering his opinion 
regarding the graded commission legislation of 
the Union. As previously stated in these col- 
umus, the committee was composed of Chair- 
man Warren F. Goodwin and Judge Eugene 
Cary, of the governing committee. Mr. Good- 
win presented the brief, if it may be termed 
that, to the Attorney-General and Insurance 
Commissioner O’Shaughnessy, in which the 
contentions of the Union were outlined in the 
following brief summary : 

1. The anti-trust law of 1899 does not apply 
to contracts of insurance, insurance not being 
by the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court a 
matter of trade or commerce. 

2. No new rules were adopted at the Union’s 
September meeting, but the old rules were in 
part abrogated. 

3. The present agitation on the commission 
question arises from the general action of union 
companies in taking advantage of such abroga- 
tion of old rules, and not from the adoption of 
any new agreement. 

4, The rules of the Union permit members to 
pay increased compensation to agents under 
certain conditions, but the rules do not bind 
them to do so, and it is left entirely to the indi- 
vidual judgment of members. 

5. The actual result of such abrogation of 
rules is an increase of competition of the busi- 
ness as a whole, rather than a restraint. 

Moses E. Clapp, ex-attorney-general of Min- 
nesota and an able lawyer, was retained by the 
committee to represent the interests of the com- 
panies in taking up the Jine of argument. Mr. 
Clapp expounded the law of insurance, and held 
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that it was not commerce within the meaning 
of the act. Judge Cary discussed the equity in 
his usual able manner, and his words had a de- 
cided effect upon his listeners. In making the 
original decision, particular stress was laid upon 
the circular issued by the Helvetia Swiss, and 
signed by Weed & Kennedy, United States 
managers, asking agents in case they accepted 
the graded commissions to render renewed 
pledge not to represent non-union companies. 
It was pointed out that this circular was issued 
independently by the company, and was in no 
way required by the rules of the Union, which 
were submitted openly for the inspection of the 
officials. Union men consider the points made 
by the committee to be clear and forceful, and 
hope that the exposition of the Union’s position 
as rendered will be all that is necessary to con- 
vince the officials that no further action is 
necessary on their part. The complaint, as 
previously stated in THE WESTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, was made by Ex-Commissioner Dearth, 
of Minnesota, who is now general agent of the 
Manhattan Fire. In this complaint, Mr. Dearth 
made a statement that the Union executed an 
agreement with Iowa officials to waive all con- 
ditions in applying graded commissions to 
agencies in that state. Mr. Dearth has been 
called upon to furnish a copy of this agree- 
ment, as he stated in his complaint he could do 
upon demand. This statement is liable to cause 
him considerable annoyance, as, of course, he 
will find it impossible to produce a copy of 
something that does not exist. The facts are 
that the Union has no jurisdiction in Iowa and 
Nebraska, where the laws of the states prohibit 
any combination for the regulation of commis- 
sions. 

A number of non-union special and general 
agents appeared before the authories on Tues- 
day and re-iterated the argument followed out 
by the attorney general in forming his first 
opinion. Moses E. Clapp followed with a state- 
ment for union companies. The non-union 
men who appeared were Lilly, of the Conti- 
nental; Hitchcock, of the American of Phila- 
delphia; Dearth, of the Manhattan. Crandall 
having the Capital, New England Underwriters, 
Pacific, County of Philadelphia, Teutonia of 
Philadelphia and Citizens of -St. Louis, stated 
that he would lose the latter, his only 
union company, on January 1, unless he gave 
up non-union companies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LEAVES THE UNION. 

The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
has decided to retire from the Union. This de- 
cision was arrived at by the finance committee 
after careful consideration of several weeks, and 
according to current reports was unanimous. 
In some quarters it is considered a turn-down 
for U. C. Cros>y, the new secretary, who, it 
was believed, was favorable toward affiliation 
with the Union. Mr. Crosby visited the West 
several weeks ago and went over the situation 
thoroughly with General Agent Frederick W. 
Lee and Special Agent R. D. Harvey, of the 
Chicago office. They were not favorable to 
continuing union membership, and the action 
of the official announcement may be therefore 
directly traceable to the influence of these two 
field men, who are the active representatives of 
the New Hampshire from Ohio to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

THE OPEN LETTER TO THE CONTINENTAL. 

The effect of the open letter to the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, signed by a num- 
ber of Topeka agents, is in the opinion of a 
number of Chicago managers, deteriorated by 
the personal attacks and innuendos upon Pres- 
ident Moore and Vice-President Evans. The 
letter goes into the history of the Dimick case, 
which every one should know, if he does not, 


came as a hold-over to the present Continental 
management. Mr. Dimick was a ‘‘pet’’ of for- 
mer President Hope, and on his death bed, that 
official is said to have pledged the directors of 
the Continental to continue the Dimick fight 
to the end. It is interesting only in the light 
of the blame cast upon the present officers for 
not immediately settling the case. The signa- 
tures of the letter were secured by Dr. J. S. 
Bloomingston, of the 7zves/igator, who made a 
special visit to Topeka for that purpose. Re- 
ports are that he was armed with letters from a 
number of companies asking agents to sign the 
“‘protest,’’ as it is called. The lett r is a bitter 
criticism of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany in its methods, but by far the most inter- 
esting portion is that relating to the settlement 
of the rate-cutting in Topeka. Secretary 
Holmes, of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, visited Topeka as an 
emissary called upon by the Kansas Association 
of Local Agents. The letter describes his visit 
and charges that he rode rough-shod over the 
local agents of Topeka, preparing the resolu- 
tions himself in consultation with the agent of 
the Continental, and passing them at a specially 
called meeting of agents, in which there was 
not a representative attendance. The negotia- 
tions are called one-sided. It is signed unre- 
servedly by W. M. Forbes, A. A. Rodgers, H. 
C Bowman, G. B. Payne, T. D. Humphrey, W. 
H. Eastman, J M. Brier, and reservedly by 
Grossett & Blakely by C. G. Blakely. 

While union managers evince a strong feeling 
against the Continental, yet most of them 
deprecate bitter personal attacks against its 
officers. They desire to carry on a campaign of 
argument and not abuse. The letter bears the 
ear-marks of being written in Chicago, and as 
the paper which published it inclosed a letter 
with the special edition soliciting orders for 
extra copies at $35 per 1,000, it is wondered 
whether the article and labor were for principle 
or money. The day of vituperation is passed. 
Dignified criticism, where deserved, carries 
weight, but the cause is weakened materially by 
malediction and innuendo. It is stated that the 
letter was written by Dr. Bloomingston himself. 


SAY THE COMPANIES ARE ARBITRARY. 


Quite a little feeling is manifesting itself 
against the Continental and Northwestern Na- 
tional over their attempts to hold their agents 
in line by threats. In many instances local 
agents, who have endeavored to unionize their 
offices by trading with other agents so that the 
Continental, Northwestern National and others 
would lose absolutely nothing by the transfer, 
but in many instances would be benefited, have 
been met with a club by the two companies 
named. They threaten to wreck the business 
of the town and follow Topeka tactics. Their 
agency force is thus held intact by abject 
terror, and it is a question just how long such 
proceedings will be successful. Underwriters 
acknowledge the companies have some excuse 
to protect their old business where they are 
forced out, and fight for it as well as make war 
on the agent who resigned them, but to demor- 
alize the business of other agencies not involved 
in the least, many of them not in sympathy 
with separation, is held to be anything but 
loyalty to agents. Doubtless the Topeka inci- 
dent will re-act against the Continental. On 
the best opinion, the company went entirely 
too far in slaughtering the business of agents 
who were entirely innocent and no more re- 
sponsible for the resignation of the Continental 
than were the agents at Portland, Maine. It is 
the general opinion that agents will remember 
such tactics which many brand as dictatorial. 
The main effect will be on the rank and file. 
No agent desires the whip and lash over him, 
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and when the flurry is over, agents will ponder 
over this. The Continental will find it difficult 
to land with new agents who are recognized 
and representative local underwriters. No one 
blames the Continental for fighting, and fight- 
ing hard, when it does so along just lines, but 
the company has incurred hostility by drawing 
in all the agents of a town when only one is 
involved. It is the principle of punishing many 
for the sins of one. The same sentiment is 
felt towards the Northwestern, National. A 
strong, noble, broad-minded, just combatant is 
admired, but not an arbitrary, unjust one. 

For the most part, local agents desire to be 
fair in the separation matter. They do not 
want to throw a company in the street, but will 
take pains to provide for it and to see that it re- 
ceives as much business as it did before. This 
sentiment has been very marked, and it looks 
as if the companies should respect this kindly 
attitude. 

It is true that if separation is effective and a 
majority of mixed agencies elect to represent 
only one class of companies, it will very seri- 
ously impair the agency plant of the Conti- 
nental, It is, therefore, fighting for its life, but 
even at this, there isan element of justice, and 
there are ethics of war that should not be dis- 
regarded. When innocent agents are brought 
into the conflict, it savors too much of firing on 
a flag of truce. The Continental and North- 
western National have rights in this separation 
contest, and they should be protected, but to 
do so at the expense of innocent agents does 
not seem fair. 

THURINGIA-AMERICAN WILL JOIN. 

It is understood that the Thuringia-American, 
the United States company owned by the Thur- 
ingia of Germany, will shortly make application 
to join the Union. The Thuringia has been a 
union company for some time, its membership 
being in the name of F. G. Voss, the United 
States manager. The Thuringia-American has 
been operating asa non-union company. The 
American company has not been writing very 
extensively outside of Ohio. In that State, it 
has built up quite an agency plant, as the Thur- 
ingia is not licensed in Ohio, owing to the fact 
that it did not feel warranted in putting up 
$100,000 deposit for a foreign company. The 
application will not cause much inconvenience 
in Ohio as the company is seeking mercantile 
and special hazardous business rather than pre- 
ferred business. Its representation is largely 
in offices controlling large lines where most of 
the companies are members of the Union. 


MISTAKES Of UNION SPECIALS. 

When the new graded commission rule of the 
Union was passed it was constantly asserted 
that the matter of separation would be left ab- 
solutely at the option of the local agent. Union 
companies have a good right to ‘‘flock by them- 
selves’ if they see fit, but it was a diplomatic 
move to leave the question with the agent. 
This course should have been adhered to faith- 
fully, but unfortunately there are some very 
indiscreet field men abroad. They are trying 
to enforce separation. “They tell agents they 
must resign the non-union companies or the 
union companies will take up their supplies. 
They bring up the subject constantly by asking 
agents what they intend to do. This makes 
the matter seem like coercion to the local agent, 
and it is such unfortuna’e and ill-advised work 
that is causing complications. Agents do not 
relish force from either side. With anti-cém- 
pact laws in several states, it seems passing 
strange that field men do not exercise the best 
judgment and let well enough alone. Some 
companies very wisely instructed their specials 
not to bring up the matter to agents, but let 
the latter act just as they saw fit without sug- 
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gestion or interference. It is just such activity 
on the part of a few union specials that elicited 
the letter of Superintendent Matthews, of Ohio, 
to President Cram of the Union. 

There are many union field men that are not 
in sympathy with separation, and they do not 
hesitate to let it be known. Some of them are 
backed by companies with which the rule is a 
thorn in the flesh. The rule has but meager 
support from the East, and specials who report 
there are not held in line as are most of those 
who are under western jurisdiction. There are 
some western managers who dislike separation, 
but are in the band-wagon because a majority 
desired to ride in that kind of a vehicle. This 
cold water shower from union members and 
field men who are not in sympathy with the 
movement has had a deleterious effect. 


GENERAL SMITH ON GRADED COMMISSIONS. 

General R. J. Smith, the secretary of the 
Traders’ of Chicago, has this to say of graded 
commissions in Once-/n-a-While : 

‘* Let no one suppose for a moment that we 
regard the contentions for graded commissions 
either lightly or of little importance. On the 
contrary, we simply regard it as of the highest 
importance to not only the companies but their 
agents as well, and also as a test as to the 
stability and continuance of the agency busi- 
ness in America as it has been practiced during 
the last century. If on the other hand, for any 
reason, the graded commission plan should fail 
or fall into disuse, the date of such failure will 
mark the end of the agency system, and the 
business will fall into the hands of grasping big 
line corporations through irresponsible brokers, 
etc. They have already nearly undermined the 
system in some parts of the country, and all 
the legitimate agencies in America know how 
this has affected their best interest too well to 
be again reminded of it. There are parties, and 
possibly some companies, who are anxious to 
disrupt the agency plan of doing the fire insur- 
ance business and have it go back to the plans so 
largely in vogue in other countries, but we have 
faith that Americans do not want anything of 
this kind to occur, and will take steps to pre- 
vent its occurrence. We hear considerable these 
days about ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’’ etc., 
which to our mind is parent to the thought that 
they are willing to have such a strife come as 
will make such a result necessary, Agents cer- 
tainly have no desire for such a contest, as they 
know well enough what it means for them- 
selves. Weare not surprised, therefore, to see 
so many of them putting their own houses in 
order and getting rid of the malcontents and 
the institutions which seem to be anxious for a 
big fight. If the conservative, plain, old- 
fashioned companies who stand by their faithful 
agents in peace or war, if they are not to be 
fully relied upon now, then there is little hope 
for stability and prosperity in the business. As 
for ourselves, we are content to go along in the 
even tenor of our way unaffected by the clamor 
and noise of others, who appear to do most of 
their business through the newspapers, and let 
the merits of our company and its past record 
speak for it. From the way our business has 
grown and increased during the past year we 
feel that our agents approve of our plans of 
doing business and have faith in us and the 
company.’’ 


ATTITUDE OF THE HOME. 

A denial comes all the way from New York 
that there are no differences between the Home 
of New York, and the governing committee of 
the Union over the membership of the North- 
ern of London. Some of the governing com- 
mittee people go so far as to say that the sub- 
ject has never been mentioned, but they are in 
the hopeless minority. The facts appear to be 
that several union members appeared before 
the governing committee one day with the 
statement that the Home of New York, pro- 
posed to pay October accounts of agents where 
the Northern was the non-union company, not- 


| withstanding the ruling of the governing com- 





mittee holding to the contrary. The governing 
committee was besought to change the ruling, 
but only confirmed the first decision. Follow- 
ing this the statements were made that if the 
Home passed unauthorized accounts and com- 
plaints were made in consequence, the matter 
would be considered in the usual order of 
things. The Home is authorizing the accounts, 
but no one appears to be bold enough to force a 
crisis by uttering complaint. The officials of 
the Home declare they will not answer to such 
charges, and decline to take cognizance of 
them. 
SHDE LIGHTS ON SEPARATION. 

It has been decided that commissions on a 
rent policy will be the same as allowed on the 
building policy. 

Public buildings have been construed as those 
owned by any form of government, Federal, 
state, county, township or municipal. Electric 
lighting plants come in this class, and 25 per 
cent is being allowed on them. 

CHICAGO LOSSES FOR 1699. 

Chicago losses for the year are going to 
mount up into the millions. Any possible 
chance for profit, except in individual and lucky 
instances, has gone, and it may be that the end 
of the year will show even worse results than 
now expected. Figuring the premiums on the 
basis of the returns to the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association at $3,600,000 for the first six months 
and taking the record of losses furnished by the 
fire patrol, the ratio for the half year is 
95 per cent. It is held to be fully as bad 
for all the five months of July, August, 
September, October and November, but the 
figures are not complete and therefore not to be 
relied upon. The story of the first six months 
is told in the following table by months : 








January. * $ 204,391.08 
February 1,792,384.04 
March...... 757,174.29 
April.. 201,271.20 
May. 294,430.34 
June. 55,040.39 

pe PR are $3,304,691.39 


These figures do not represent the total losses 
either for uninsured property destroyed and 
unreported losses are yet to be reported. 

NORTH BRITISH AFFAIRS. 

There has been more or less speculation re- 
garding the causes that led H. E. Bowers, 
United States manager of the North British, and 
W. R. Ecker, assistant manager, to resign. It 
is stated that Charles Ezra White, who was di- 
rector of the North British and chairman of the 
finance committee, has always attempted to 
play a very strong hand in endeavoring to dic- 
tate concerning affairs which the management 
believed should be left to it. It is said that Mr. 
White’s persistent attempts at dictation and 
suggestion were very exasperating and annoy- 
ing to tne United States management. Atany 
rate, it is significant that Director White has re- 
signed following the appointment of E. G. 
Richards as United States manager of the com- 
pany. West Pollock, deputy manager, has re- 
signed and J. Fred. Hastings, general agent of 
the National Fire of Hartford, has been elected 
assistant manager. A great number of under- 
writers, who are given to speculation, expressed 
some surprise that Mr. Richards should leave 
the National, as he was in line for the presi- 
dency, and a much younger man than Judge 
Nichols, the president. However, Mr. Richards 
has a gilt-edged contract with the North British 
whereby he is given carte blanche authority in 
his position even to selecting his assistant and 
in carrying out the general policy and manage- 
ment of the company in this country. Hehas 
a five-year contract, the salary being $25,000 a 
year, 
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STATUS OF THE OHIO FARMERS’. 
The Question is Brought up by an Ohio 
Agent. 





A well-known Ohio agent sends in the follow- 
ing interesting communication : 

“In a recent issue of THE WESTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, there appears among the Michigan 
items, one headed, ‘A Mutual’s ‘Non-Assessable’ 
Policies,’ which has prompted us in writing this 
communication, not for the purpose of an attack 
on the company hereinafter mentioned, but for 
the purpose of being informed. The item re- 
ferred to from Michigan, speaks the Pre- 
ferred Farmers’ Mutual Insurance COmpany, of 
Holly, Michigan,which passed into the hands of 
a receiver, some time ago. According to this 
item, the company issued policies for a time on 
the purely assessment plan, or premium note 
plan, and on the stock, or definite advance prem- 
mium plan. Those who took insurance on the 
stock plan in this company, understood their 
policies were not assessable, they having given 
no premium note, but paid a definite premium 
such as all stock companies require. Now, it 
seems the receiver, according to the item, has 
assessed those stock policies same as those issued 
on the mutual, notwithstanding they were 
stamped as ‘ non-assessable.’ 

‘This transaction raises a question concerning 
an Ohio company, should it ever reach the point 
where the Michigan company referred to has 
arrived. We refer to the Ohio Farmers’ Insur- 
ance Company, established in 1848. It started 
and did a purely mutual business for a long 
time; then it availed itself of the privilege 
granted by Section 3553, R. S., of allowing 
mutual insurance companies having net assets 
of not less than $200,000 invested as provided in 
Section 3637, R.S. This act was passed in 1872. 
Now what we want to know is, in view of the 
action of the receiver of the Michigan company, 
who has assesse.t the holders of both mutual and 
cash policies, what would that receiver do with 
a mutual company issuing ‘ non-assessable’ 
stock policies altogether, and if he did assess 
its policy holders, on what would he assess? 
Certainly not on deposit premium notes, because 
thére are none. He could not call on the stock- 
holders as there are none, neither any capital. 
Now in the absence of premium not-s on which 
to assess, capital stock and stockholders, what 
is a receiver to do for money to settle up the 
debts of a company of this kind should such 
ever be necessary? The Michigan receiver 
assessed both classes of policy holders but what 
he based his assessment on in that class holding 
‘non-assessable’ policies, the news item does 
not state. If it had, we would have been in- 
formed what this receiver would have done had 
the company issued none but ‘non-assessable’ 
stock policies. He could not base it on premium 
notes as there were none, so we presume he 
must base it on the amount carried by each 
policy-holder. 

“There are mutual and stock insurance com- 
panies and the law provides how each shall be 
wound up in cases where it becomes imperative ; 
but how ts it to be done in case the company be- 
longs to neither class? The Michigan receiver 
has told us to what class they belong and he has 
acted according to his convictions, no doubt. 
Is he right? That is what we want to know.”’ 

This communication again brings up the status 
of the Ohio Farmers’, a matter which has been 
discussed at various times and on which various 
opinions are entertained. As is well-known the 
organization of the Ohio Farmers’ is peculiar. 
While it is ranked as a stock company, it has 
neither capital stock, nor stock-holders; while 
in this particular it appears to be a mutual com- 
pany, the word ‘‘ mutual ’’ does not appear in 
its name and there is no contingent liability 
clause in its policies. It was organized in 1848, 
as the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Medina County, to do business on the 
premium note plan. In 1851, the charter was 
amended, changing the name to the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company and em- 
powering it to do business on the cash premium 


plan, as well as premium note plan. In 1862, 
the name was changed by the Common Pleas 
Court, of Medina County, to the Ohio Farmers’ 
Insurance Company. In 1872, a section was 
enacted now known as Section 3653, which was 
general in its character and provides that all 
mutual companies must have the word “‘mutual’’ 
in new titles and mutual compan‘es with assets 
of $200,000 or more, might issue policies on the 
cash p'an. The Ohio Farmers’ issued cash 
premium policies after the passage of this act, 
as its assets were more than $200,000, until an 
examination in 1892, disclosed that its net assets 
were but 369,860.80. Early in 1893, Superin- 
tendent Kinder, of the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment, asked Attorney-General Richards for an 
opinion on two questions submitted by the com- 
pany, viz.: Whether the company could issue 
cash premium policies under its charter as 
amended in 1851, and whether it could issue a 
policy without the word ‘‘ mutual.’’ The attor- 
ney-yeneral gave an affirmative answer to the 
first question and held that the policy form sub- 
mitted should not be rejected, although his 
opinion showed that he thought the word “ mu- 
tual ’’ would better appear. Shortly afterward, 
the company was licensed for the year, as a mu- 
t‘ua/ company. During the next year numerous 
inquiries came into the insurance department, 
touching on the liability of policy-holders. The 
question was submitted to the attorney-general 
and on June 16, 1893, he gave an opinion in part, 
as follows : 

‘*By the amendment of January 3, 1851, the 
company acquired the right to issue cash policies 
under the following provision : 

‘**The amount to be paid at the time appli- 
cation is made for insurance in this company, 
may be determined by the directors, and may 
include such amount as will pay the applicant's 
proportion @f losses and expenses during the 
the time of such insurance.’ 

‘** The cash payment in advance, there pro- 
vided for, is, in my opinion, in lieu not only of 
the premium, but the additional contingent 
liability of fifty cents on the one hundred dol- 
lars insured, under the original charter; and, 
consequently, the holder of the policy in the 
cash plan, under the amendment of 185], is not 
liable to assessment, for he has already paid the 
full amount which the directors, by authority 
of the law, have fixed as sufficient to pay his 
proportion of losses and expenses during the 
time of insurance.’’ 

So far as an attorney-general’s opinion goes, 
this settles the question. It is said a decision of 
a court has later sustained that opinion, but, if 
that be so, the decision is not at hand. 

It is noticeable that in the report of 1894, 
Superintendent Hahn entered the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ in the list of stock companies, instead of 
mutuals as previously, and that his successors 
have continued to do so. 

The case of the Michigan company mentioned 
by the correspondent probably has no bearing 
on what might be done in Ohio if a mutual 
company doing only a cash business were to go 
into a receiver’s hands. It appears that the 
Michigan company ttanscended its charter 
powers in doing a cash premium business, as the 
Aetna Fire Association of Cincinnati, now in 
receiver's hands, did. The answer to the corre- 
spondent’s question, ‘‘What is a receiver to do 
for money to settle up the debts of a com- 
pany of this kind, should such action ever be 
necessary ’’, appears to be that the receiver 
would merely use the assets of the company as 
far as they would go and that he could go no 
further. 

That the one Ohio company of this class will 
ever have to be administered by a receiver 
appears among the things utterly improbable. 
The Ohio Farmers’ has gone through hardships 
that would have wrecked almost any other com- 
pany, and its vitality is one of the wonders to 
all students of the business, 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA SITUATION. 

The fire insurance situation in West Virginia 
with regard to rates and practices as viewed to- 
day has retained practically the same appearance 
that it had two and a half months ago, when the 
attempted meeting of the W. Va. Underwriters 
Association had such a failure as to utterly 
ly discourage its most enthusiastic leaders. At 
that time it was feared that general demoraliza- 
tion might take place unless the local agents’ 
association, which had just been organized, 
could gain sufficient strength to control any 
outbreak of this nature; but the latter associa- 
tion has not as yet developed the membership 
necessary to materially influence the situation, 
It is hoped, however, that ther- will be no lack 
of effort on the part of the officers and others 
interested in it to bring it to full maturity. And 
those agents who ‘‘ cannot see that the associa- 
tion will do us any good”’ should look again, 
Perhaps, they might see an example of the pow- 
er for good of such an organization in the re- 
cent Topeka trouble. 

That *‘ Mr. Rate’’ has not already physically 
degenerated into a diminutive deformity is a 
source of gratification to many level heads who 
have cautiously avoided the man who had been 
‘‘ offered a better rate (?),’’and who have diplo- 
matically turned all approaching disturbances. 
There are and have been for some time serious 
disruptions in two or three localities. In the 
section around Clarksburg particularly, there is 
apparently no attempt at organization or unifor- 
mity of rates, and this condition will probably 
remain until the state is under the control of 
a rating and rate maintaining organization. In 
In the New River and Norfolk and western 
mining districts, the West Virginia tariff has 
been almost supplanted by the lower rates 
offered from Virginia agencies. The only cure 
for this evil is the passage of a resident agent 
law, which will probably be accomplished at 
at the next session of the state legislature, in 
January, 1901. 

At Wheeling, Mr. Whitehead is still out of 
the Board, but those who are familiar with the 
history of that body, and know what diplomacy 
and success they have managed disturbing ele- 
ments in the past, regard it as being near war 
proof as similar organizations can well be. 

Outside of the points mentioned there is lit’ le 
trouble, but one knows not what a day may 
bring forth, and the necessity of a state super- 
vising and rating association such as the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the West Virginia Un- 
derwriters’ Association proclaim it to be, is 
manifestly evident, and a number of its mem- 
bers in the state are now looking forward to its 
regeneration and ultimate consummation. The 
constitution provides for an annual meeting in 
January, and itis understood that the officers 
will send out letters urging the attendance at 
that time of all special agents or other company 
representatives eligible to membership. As is 
well-known, the reason of previous failures was 
the determined stand that many of the com- 
panies took for the 15 per cent. commission 
agreement, and now that the bone of conten- 
tion may be consistently disposed of there seems 
to be no good reason for further delay. There 
are no state laws to interfere, and it would look 
very much like deliberately casting aside one of 
the imporiant principles of underwriting to 
neglect this matter. 

Probably 50 per cent. or more of the union 
companies, including some of the strongest that 
held out for the 15 per cent. commission agree- 
ment, are now paying the graded commissions 
unconditionally in the state; some are paying 
straight 20, which is regarded as better, and 
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very likely some are paying more. Itis thought 
that by January Ist, comparatively few com- 
panies will be on the 15 per cent. basis, and 
those principally because of an unprofitable ex- 
perience in the field. 


RATE SITUATION AT CLEVELAND. 


The recent ruling of the Cleveland Exchange 
permitting its membership to protect its busi- 
ness at optional rates when in competition with 
outside agents has had the effect prophesied by 
many. This privilege is being abused to such 
an extent that it has become a much more seri- 
ous evil than the old competitive rate system. 
The increased demoralization in rates the past 
two weeks, largely due to this action, is becom- 
ing alarming, and unless soon checked will lead 
on to an out and out rate war. Many agents 
are again seriously disturbed over the present 
situation, and look forward to the future with 
much doubt and misgiving. There is a very 
predominant sentiment prevailing in local cir- 
cles that the only possible solution of the pres- 
ent situation is an absolute abandonment of the 
present constitution and by-laws of the Ex- 
change, and a resultant lining up solely at the 
start on the basis of rates. There is a general 
looseness prevailing at the present time which 
the dishonest element is working to the queen’s 
taste. Many of the larger and older agencies 
almost despair that any rate agreement will 
avail anything, believing that the situation is so 
bad that nothing short of a rate war will prove 
a cure for all. 


THE SITUATION AT CINCINNATI. 


The eyes of the members of the Cincinnati 
Board are centered on Simon Sturm, the non- 
board agent. Very strong influence is being 
brought to bear to have him join the Board, but 
he still conditions his membership by demand- 
ing the adoption of the following : 

“In order to become a member of this organ- 
ization, each individual member of a fire insur- 
ance firm, and every solicitor or person placing 
or soliciting fire insurance business in the city 
of Cincinnati, must make an affidavit that he or 
they will not rebate any part of their corfmis- 
sions in any shape, form or manner, while a 
member of this Association. nor write insurance 
policy or policies in lieu of a commision or rebate, 
and agreeing, that said policy or policies are not 
to be collected as an offset for a rebate or com- 
mission on other policies written ; nor shall any 
member borrow money from the assured or dis- 
count notes, or purchase any article of mer- 
chandise at values in excess of their legitimate 
selling price or play games of cards or other 
devices, thereby indirectly giving rebate on 
premiums of insurance, and making the insur- 
ance cost less than the established tariff rates as 
fixed by this Association ; nor shall any member 
cut a rate or write a policy at a lower rate than 
the rate fixed in the card case, on the day that 
the insurance is effected ; nor violate any laws, 
rules or regulations made by this Association 
from time to time, on business located in the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘ Insurance clerks, soliciting fire insurance. 
shall be considered the same as a solicitor, and 
must make the affidavit as above prescribed, 
and comply with all other rules regarding 
solicitors. 

_“‘There shall be no rating committee of any 
kind or by any name. The secretary alone shail 
fix rates in accordance with a schedule adopted 
by this Association from time to time, and a 


schedule committee of three members shall be - 


elected for the purpose of fixing a schedule 
from time to time, but this schedule shall not 
€ Operative without first having the approval 
of this Association, and shall apply only on 
property located in the city of Cincinnati. ~ 

_‘‘ All policy-writing parties in the city of Cin- 
cinnati shall acquiesce in the foregoing rules 
before the same shall become binding and shall 
Sign their names that they will agree to the 


same, and make the affidavit when called upon. 
Local mutual companies are excepted.”’ 
Manager A. P. Ross, of the Ohio Association 
of Local Agents, was in the city last week in 
conference with several agents, and also met 
Mr. Sturm. It was hoped to have an audience 
with Mr. Sturm, Friday, at which the leading 
agents would be present, but Mr. Sturm did not 
feel agreeable to granting the request. Mana- 
ger Ross has been in communication with all of 
Mr. Sturm’s companies, and the report is that 
almost all expressed the desire that Mr. Sturm 
be in the Board, but they would not instruct 
him to join owing to the anti-compact law of 
Ohio. Several friends of Manager Lermit, of 
the Northern, have been solicited to use their 
kindly offices to endeavor to induce him to 
bring the company into boardranks. The local 
agents of Cincinnati seem determined to raid 
Mr. Sturm’s casualty business unless he agrees 
to unite with the organization. At board meet- 
ings, various suggestions have been offered as to 
striking at his fire business, but it was feared 
that this might bring undesirable complications. 
Many local agents see no reason for not signing 
such an affidavit as Mr. Sturm suggests, but 
they express the fear that if such a rule is 
passed, he will then make further demands. 


SUES FOR AN ASSESSMENT. 

In the common pleas court at Hamilton, O., 
James B. Swing, as trustee of the Union Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has 
brought suit against William Caldwell to recover 
$116.50, with 6 per cent. interest from Novem- 
ber 11, 1897, and costs. In his petition Mr. 
Swing says that the company was ousted from 
Ohio by Attorney General D. K. Watson, and 
that he was made trustee of the company on 
December 18, 180. Caldwell carried a policy 
in the company, which was then solvent. Trus- 
tee Swing was ordered by the supreme court to 
make an assessment sufficient to meet the lia- 
bilities of the company. Caldwell’s policy 
amounted to $44.30, the policy covering proper- 
ty located in Middletown, O._ The company 
being a mutual, Caldwell became responsible 
for its debts, and hence, as his premium for five 
years upon his $2,000 policy amounted to 
$221.50, Trustee Swing seeks to recover $116.50 
upon an assessment of 52.6 per cent. 

STORAGE OF CALCIUM CARBIDE. 

Councilman Lindsay has introduced an ordi- 
nance in the Columbus (Ohio) c.uncil, at the 
request of Fire Chief Lauer, which restricts the 
storage of calcium carbide within the corporate 
limits to ten-pound cans. At a meeting of the 
fire committee a few evenings ago a number of 
merchants, and especially dealers in bicycle 
supplies, protested against the ordinance, say- 
ing that it would work a hardship upon them, 
as they carry it in stock for sale. Chief Lauer 
has been making an investigation of the prac- 
tice of storing matter in the city which is of a 
very combustible nature,.and has come to the 
conclusion that if the matter was regulated in 
some way that a great many of the fires which 
have occurred in the city could have been pre- 
vented. 


TO LOOK AFTER INSURANCE INTERESTS. 

The following agents have been named to 
constitute the legislative committee of the Ohio 
Association: F.C. McElroy, Columbus, chair- 
man; Thos. H. Geer, Cleveland; Walter G. 
Shannon, Eaton; Wm. A. Wallace, Chillicothe; 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati, and Merwin Jack- 
son, Toledo. This committee will have in 
charge the presentation to the coming legisla- 
ture of such legislation as the Association de- 
sires enacted, and will also have a general over- 
sight of what goes on in the General Assembly 
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in which local fire insurance agents are inter- 
ested. It is probable that an auxiliary com- 
mittee to this one will also be appointed to ren- 
der it such assistance as may be possible. 

There are few measures in which the Associ- 
tion is especially interested, and for which the 
committee will work. One is the confirmation 
by the Senate of Captain Matthews as superin- 
tendent of insurance for another term. A gen- 
eral revision, simplification and codification of 
the insurance laws is desired. Another import- 
ant matter is the amendment of the present 
agent’s license law to-make the cost of license 
$25 for the privilege of engaging in the fire in- 
surance business, regardless of the number of 
companies represented. The other subject on 
which the Association has expressed its views 
is an amendment to the resident agent’s law, 
prohibiting the re-insurance of Ohio business in 
companies not authorized in this state, and re- 
quiring that re-insurance policies be signed by a 
local agent of Ohio. In this way it is expected 
that much business will be saved to local agents 
which now goes to outside brokers. There are 
brokers such as Johnson & Higgins, of New 
York, who have facilities for writing the largest 
lines in Ohio in an authorized company and re- 
insuring practically all of it in unauthorized 
companies. Under the proposed change much 
of this ability to re-insure would be abridged 
and local agents would get a commission on all 
re-insurances. 

While the committee will have active charge 
of legislation, it is confidently expected that it 
will have the co-operation of local agents over 
the state, who desire a betterment of present 
conditions. Nothing will be done for the good 
of the business unless an effort is made by those 
interested. The committee notwithstanding how 
faithful it be, cannot have the influence with 
some members of the General Assembly that 
agents in their own neighborhoods can exert. 
To the accomplishment of the best results, that 
influence should be exerted to its utmost. 


TO PREVENT COMMISSION AGREEMENTS. 

It is understood that a bill has been drawn 
up and will be introduced in the coming legis- 
lature of Ohio, amending the anti-trust law, so 
as to forbid insurance companies from combin- 
ing to pay certain commissions to agents. 
Such laws now exist in Iowa and Nebraska, and 
the result is that agents in those states are re- 
ceiving graded commissions from union compa- 
nies regardless of whether their agencies are 
union or mixed. 


++ p+ 


AN AGENT'S VIEWS ON SEPARATION. 

The following letter, giving the views of a 
well known local agent, who has been traveling 
through Ohio, on conditions in the state due to 
the new commission plan of the Union, will be 
read with interest : 

‘* There have been no serious or even trifling 
results so farin Ohio through agents desiring 
to make their agencies union or non-union, as 
the case may be, or circumstances compel, and 
it is to be hoped neither side will lose its head 
or calmer judgment and precipitate a rate war 
at any point in the state. A very large majority 
of the union specials are quietly withdrawing 
from offices which desire to retain their non-un- 
ion companies and are seeking representation in 
agencies composed exclusively of union compa- 
nies. Trading is being indulged in by agents 
where the specials are friendly to the agents, in 
such a way that neither side will lose the busi- 
ness now on its books. 

“The agents are beginning to realize that this 
separation question has come in real earnest, 
and is no ‘ bluff.’ In fact, the life of the Union 
rests upon the effectiveness of the movement, 
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and no one is wishing for rate wars at present, 
with the loss ratio becoming more and more 
alarming as the old and eventful year of 1899 
comes toaclose. If any company indulges in 
that expensive luxury at a given point, there is 
no question but that the company starting it 
would be singled out, and its business at another 
and most likely an important point, slaughtered, 
and so it would go from place to place, until the 
whole state would practically be engulfed in one 
of the most disastrous wars in the history of the 
business; and the company making the first 
movement in that direction and responsible for 
the war, would be remembered for many years 
to come by the agents who would be deprived of 
their means of livelihood. 

“When separation is finally effected, rate wars 
will be less frequent, if not entirely a thing of 
the past, and union and non-union companies 
can work harmoniously together for the better- 
ment of the business, and the increase and 
maintaining of equitable and living rates, which 
with thorough organization of local agents as- 
sociations in states and counties, we will once 
more see our business upon a foundation of 
‘common horse sense,’ and be able to show the 
commercial world that fire insurance is a 
science; that every broken down merchant and 
lawyer can not pick it up at random and drop it 
at will after he has tried to eke out a miser- 
able existence from something in which he 
has no heart and less knowledge. With sepa- 
ration fully effected, the non-union companies 
will see the advantage of organization, and can 
then come into the Union or organize a separate 
association, agreeing upon a basis of uniform 
commissions. Then with the agents’ associa- 
tions to maintain rates, we will surely have 
reached the‘millenium in the insurance busi- 
ness. On the other hand, with failure of sepa- 
ration, the Union crumbles to the ground and 
we have a structure of some kind to build in its 
place, and the confusion of tongues, opinions, 
and suggestions, radical, rational and otherwise, 
would be equal to the story of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, and the result, from a commercial stand- 
point, a disastrous one. Have the non-nnion 
companies ever effected any legislation for the 


general good or protection of the business? I ° 


am speaking of them as a body, thinking of no 
particular company or companies, only advo- 
cating organization as the surest, safest, and 
best means to an end. The Western Union asa 
body has not always been right. It has made 
errors and very grevious ones, It has had, and 
probably always will have, luke-warm or disa- 
greeable members, the same as our churches, 
political parties lodges, and societies, but that 
does not condemn but only shows the more 
cause for organization and co-operation. All 
good agents believe in local boards, state and 
national organizations for their mutual protec- 
tion and benefit, and they wish to have no inter- 
course or exchange with one who is termed a 
non-boarder. Why then should the Western 
Union members wish to be associated in agen- 
cies with companies who are not in hearty ac- 
cord with their principles ? 

“The Western Union will never be beyond 
criticism, no matter how good it may become. 
There will always be difference of opinion as to 
certain modes and principles, but that will be 
its life and not its death, as great men always 
differ and agitation is the origination of all 
great ideas, moral, physical, financial, and 
spiritual. Local AGENT. 

+ ++ 
AFFAIRS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Another week has passed and still there has 
been no further progress in the unionizing of 
the Columbus, Ohio, agencies. Diligent in- 
quiry failed to produce any satisfactory state- 


ment as to when further changes would take 


| place, but, on the other hand, seemed to con- 


firm the statement made before that the union 
companies are allowing the matter to lag a 
little for some reason which can not be very 
well explained. It can hardly be attributed to 
Commissioner Matthews’ letter, since that was 
not made public until a few days ago. That 
many of the specials have received instructions 
not to push matters for a while goes without 
saying, however, and the time for a renewal of 
the onslaught has not been fixed as yet. It 
would seem from the way things are going that 
there is some half-heartedness in the matter 
some place, and it is hardly with the specials, as 
they are amply able to carry out the plans that 
are laid down for them and many they make 
for themselves. If they could not they would 
not be much benefit in the Ohio field. 


OHIO AND W. VA. NOTES. 


The Cleveland ‘agency of the Hanover goes 
to Fred P. Thomas & Co. from H. M. Brooks 
& Co. 

It is understood that George Rudge & Son, 
of Youngstown, will unionize their agency, re- 
signing the Reliance, Firemens of Newark, 
Columbia and Citizens of Pittsburg. 

Carl E. Heffner, of Fremont, Ohio, will 
unionize his agency. He has two non-union 
companies, the Cooper and Pacific. The other 
Fremont agencies will remain mixed for the 
present. 


A. F. Faulkner has been appointed agent for 
Wheeling, West Virginia of the National of 
Ireland and the Helvetia, Swiss. Mr. Faulkner 
formerly represented the Globe and Rutgers, 
which bas just retired from business in this 
state. 

Special Agent D. E. Julian has now taken up 
the agency of the Agricultural that was held by 
John Field, and has made J. E. Huff sole agent 
for Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Huff exchanged the 
Lion with F. C. McElroy when the Agricultural 
went out of his office, so there was no loss in 
that quarter. 


Laconic Reply of an Agent. 

The following is submitted as a specimen of 
laconic inquiry regarding graded commissions 
received by one of the eastern offices from a 
West Virginia agent. The company had sent 
a request for its October account in the shape 
of a printed card, which was returned- by the 
agent who represents both union and non-union 
companies, backed with the following : 

Fifteen. . 
Twenty. v) 
Twenty-five. . . 
The reply has not yet arrived. 


HARBECK —Friends of the general agent of the Phe- 
nix of Brooklyn, Eugene Harbeck, are delighted with 
the great improvement in his health. While at Alma, 
Mich., Mr. Harbeck wasa very sick man, and of course 
has not yet fully recovered from the shock his system 
underwent at that time. He is, however, recovering 
slowly. Several times during the last month he has 
made short calls upon particular friends in La Salle 
Street, although thus far he has not attempted to visit 
the Phenix office or engage in any business outside of 
his personal affairs. He does, however, keep track of 
the general situation and is well posted on insurance 
news, getting his up-to-date information from the news- 
papers and in conversation with his lieutenants in the 
Western department office. 

HANLY.—M. J. Hanly, general agent for the General 
Accident for Columbus and central Ohio, is mak- 
ing a record for himself as he did when he was the 
state agent for the New England Accident. In two days 
last week he wrote twenty-five applications in and 
about Delaware. Just now he is making quite an effort 
on the health policy which the company is issuing. and 
it seems to be very popular wherever it has been intro- 
duced. Mr. Hanly isa resident of Delaware in reality, 
but makes his headquarters at the Hotel Vendome in 
Columbus, 

Major John A. Logan, killed in battle in the 
Phillipines, carried $31,500 in the Equitable 
and $3,000 in the Royal Arcanum. 
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INVESTIGATING THE UNION. 

There is a strong probability that the insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan, H. H. Stevens, 
will line up with the officials of Minnesota and 
a number of other states in the matter of the 
recent graded commission ruling of the Western 
Union. Ina letterin reply to an inquiry Mr. 
Stevens announces that a rigid investigation into 
the ruling is now under way on the part of his 
office, and if the result gives evidence of any 
violation of the Michigan anti-trust law on the 
part of the Union, the commissioner states that 
he will push the matter to the limit. The letter 
referred to is appended, and is as follows: 

“In reply to your favor of the 20th inst. 
would say that this department has been inves- 
tigating the matter of graded commissions pro- 
mulgated by the Western Union. Of course 
you understand that it is almost impossible to 
get all of the evidence we desire, as most of 
their correspondence is carried on in cipher, as 
I understand it, especially in this state, and 
there is a good deal of the business of the Union 
which we are unable to get at. 

“If we could get evidence that the Western 
Union in any way controlled the matter of rates 
in this state, there would be no question but 
what we would and could make it warm for 
them under our anti-trust law, but they dis- 
claim any control over the matter of rates in 
this state. 

‘**As soon as I can satisfy myself one way or 
the othér, so that I think my position unassail- 
able, I shall decide the matter and try to en- 
force that decision. Very truly yours, 

“H. H. STEVENS, 
Commissioner of Insurance.’ 
++ ++ 
SEPARATION AT DETROIT. 

A canvass of the leading Detroit agents as to 
the stand they will take towards union and non- 
union companies shows that over 50 per cent. of 
them will represent only union companies, 
while about one-fourth already represent only 
non-union companies. The balance of the 
agencies among which are many of the largest 
in Detroit, have taken no action. Having both 
union and non-union companies in their offices, 
the giving up of eitherone would mean a loss of 
business to them. They prefer to let the com- 
panies take action themselves. Many of the 
leading agents say the Union made a mistake in 
making the discrimination and say if the Union 
forces this rule that it will mean a rate war 
which every agent wants to avoid if possible. 
So much good feeling and harmony never ex- 
isted in Detroit as at the present time. 

Insurance business has settled down to some- 
thing besides rate cutting. The action of these 
eompanies is looked forward to with no little 
interest. The agents are indulging in much 
speculation as to what the outcome will be. 

++ ++ 
NO PROFIT IN MICHIGAN BUSINESS NOW. 

State Inspector Chapman, who is at the head 
of the Michigan Inspection Bureau, spent a day 
or two in Grand Rapids early in the week, at- 
tending the state meeting which was held in 
this city and conferring with Inspector West of 
this district. In conversation with THE WEST- 
ERN UNDERWRITER correspondent, Mr. Chap- 
man re-iterated the views, which to Insurance 
Commissioner Campbell must seem rather 
threadbare now, to the effect that the last cut in 


the rates of ten per cent. had shaved below the 


line and taken all the profits of the business 
with it. 

‘*The business done in Michigan since the 
passage of that act by the last legislature has 
been done at a positive loss,’’ said Mr. Chapman, 
with conviction in his tones, ‘‘the last cut which 
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was forced upon the insurance companies doing 
business in Michigan went too deep, and took 
all of the profit out of the business, There is 
more insurance in the total amount of risks as- 
sumed than in any other year of the state’s his- 
tory, but the total receipts for writing the risks 
will not equal the total of other years when a 
smaller amount of business has been done ata 
profit. 

“Tam firmly of the opinion,’’ he continued, 
“that when the effect of the present rating 
comes home, as it certainly will in a few years, 
that the day of reckoning will be a hard one for 
every company in the field, and may prove a 
Waterloo for some of them.”’ 

++ a+ 
DEATH OF JAMES J. CLARK. 

The insurance fraternity in the Middle-West 
was pained to note the death of James J. Clark, 
vice-president of the Detroit Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, following an operation 
performed at St. Joseph’s Hospital at Chicago 
last week. While Mr. Clark has never been a 
spectacular nor an aggressive underwriter, yet 
he has conducted his company on the very 
highest and soundest business principles. The 
Detroit Fire and Marine has proved itself one of 
the sterling western institutions, and has made 
a grand record. Mr. Clark possessed a delight- 
ful personality which charmed his many friends. 
He became connected with the Detroit in 1867 
as secretary. He held this position until 1891, 
when he was elected vice-president. The pro- 
gress of the company is largely due to his man- 
agement. Shortly after he became associated 
with it, its funds were wiped out by the Chicago 
fire of I871. Since that time he has not only 
paid all its obligations incurred during that con- 
flagration, but he has added to its financial 
strength until it is now looked upon as one of 
Michigan’s leading institutions. Mr. Clark was 
also one of the officers of the Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and his advice was often sought by 
that organization. He was one of the best- 
informed insurance men in the West, and his 
loss will be felt by the fraternity at large. His 
remains were interred at Milwaukee. 

—s ++ 
MICHIGAN AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

The following are recent appointments of 
fire insurance agents in Michigan : 

Allemannia—Hawkins & Hunt, Detroit. 

American, N. J.—John Winter & Co., Detroit. 

American, ta —thos. D, James (from S. H. Taylor), 
Cheboygan; Partridge & Brevoort, Detroit; Henry N. 
Geer, Saginaw, E.S.; Geo B. Faxon, Ovid; Eldridge W. 
Oakes (from sunderland & Birchard), West Bay City. 

Boston—Guy L. Mullison, Ann Arbor: W. F. Stirling, 
Charlotte; Guy E Stirling, Eaton Rapids; Mrs. Susan 
Wetzel, Hastings; H. W. Cavanagh, Homer; W. A. 
Powell, Marshall; Forsyth & Henderson, Standish. 

Continental—Henry N. Geer, Saginaw, E.S; Frank 
Thompson. Lapeer. 

Delaware—Heath & Byrne, Grand Rapids; Frank G. 
Lennebacker, Mt. Clemens. 

Erie—Jas. R. Bach, Ann Arbor; David McMoran, Port 
Huron 

German American—W. E. Beach, Howell 

Hartford—Delano & Clapp, Otsego. 

Kings Co. Fire—George Koelofs, Grand Rapids. 
_Manchester—John A. Pfaff, Grand Haven; Chas. L. 
Friederichs, Hancock. 

Norwich Union—Mrs. Agnes Gibson, Coldwater. 

Reliance—Edgar J. Salisbury, Mt. Clemens. 

Frank Thompson, of Lapeer, Mich., has ad- 
ded to his almost solid list of non-union com- 
panies the Continental, transferred from E. T. 
Slayton. 

At Ovid, Mich., the American, of Philadel- 
phia, has transferred from Wm. H. Taxon to 
Geo. B. Taxon, leaving only union companies 
in the former agency. 


Ferguson and Wallace, of Saginaw, E. S., 
Mich., have unionized their agency, the Amer- 
ican, of Philapelphia, and Continental having 
transferred to Henry N. Geer. 


Auditor Hart of Indiana declines to take any 
part in the separation contest between union 
and non-union companies. An effort was made 
to get an expression or ruling from him. 


AMONG CASUALTY MEN 


THE PHYSICIANS’ GUARANTEE CO. 

The Physicians’ Guarantee Co. has been or- 
ganized at Fort Wayne, Ind., with $50,000 
capital to insure physicians, surgeons and den- 
ists against damage suits for mal-practice. W. 
H. Warvel is president, and E. H. Merritt, sec- 
retary. The plan is much the same as that of a 
liability company, as all the litigation is taken 
charge of. The limit in amount of damages 
the company will pay is $5,000. The company 
states it has attorneys well versed in medical 
jurisprudence to take charge of itscases. Agents 
are now being employed to represent the com- 
pany. There was some doubt expressed as to 
whether such a company came under the juris- 
diction of the insurance departments, but Su- 
perintendent Matthews of Ohio rules that it 
does not as far as that state is concerned. 

+ + 
AMENDMENT OF LIABILITY RATE 

The liability conference has issued a new rule 
concerning special ratings. No company may 
apply for a special rating unless the risk is on 
its own books, or is insured by an outside com- 
pan or not insured at all. Where a risk on the 
books of a compact company expires, no com- 
pany but that one may apply for a special rate 
on that risk until within twelve months after 
the expiration. Where a company applies for 
a special rate on a risk on its own books in 
order to meet the competition of an outside 
company, it must make the application at least 
ten days before the expiration of the present 
policy and namic ihe outside company compet- 
ing. The new rate, if allowed, will be pub- 
lished to the other members of the compact at 
as early a date as possible, so as to allow com- 
petition. 


PLATE GLASS CONSOLIDATION. 

Some deal was supposed to be behind the 
simple announcement of the organization of 
the Consolidated Plate Glass and Accident In- 
surance Company of New York with $450,000 
capital. An effort is being made to have this 
company take over the business of the New 
York Plate Glass, Metropolitan Plate Glass and 
the Lloyds Plate Glass. This may not be ac- 
complished, but such is the idea of the backers 
of the new company. It has been a question 
whether insurance companies doing purely a 
plate glass business could long weather the 
storm. The many rate flurries, the fluctuating 
price of glass and the general method of con- 
ducting the business, make plate glass insur- 
ance conditions unstable. The companies rely 
on fire insurance agents mostly for their busi- 
ness. These agents make this a side line, and 
are not vitally interested in tariff rates as in 
their fire business. Rates must be maintained 
by the companies, as it has been proven that 
local compacts as a general rule are failures. 
If conditions were more permanent and rates 
could be held level, plate glass business would 
be profitable, but it is a matter of doubt whether 
a company writing exclusively plate glass, can 
be operated with profit. During the plate glass 
insurance rate war, these companies suffered 
materially. 


The Cincinnati office of the Standard Acci- 
dent paid accident claims amounting to $5,793 
during October. 


The American Bonding & Trust Company has 
suffered its first loss in the Geo. S. McGuire 
agency at Marion, Ohio, by the sudden de- 
parture a few days ago of a deputy sheriff, who 
was bonded with the company for $5,000. The 
man is said tohave been gambling. The com- 
pany’s loss is placed at $500 or $600. 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS. 


COVENANT MUTUAL TO BE RE-INSURED. 

The Covenant Mutual Life of Galesburg, has 
called a meeting of members for December 28, 
to consider plans for re-organization, but more 
particularly propositions for amalgamation into 
the Northwestern Life Assurance Company of 
Chicago. It is evident from the manner in 
which President Smollinger refers to the North- 
western’s plan of transferring business, that he 
is in favor of accepting that company’s proposi- 
tion. Likely the members will view the mat- 
ter the same way. President Mabie speaks of 
the proposition as one “whereby it agrees to as- 
sume the business of the Covenant Mutual and 
and continue their policies in force as they now 
stand. This ayreement also provides that there 
shall be extended to the policy-holders of the 
Covenant Mutual the same rights and privileges 
that are now being extended to the policy-hold- 
ers of the Northwestern, i. e., to change their 
present policies for policies issued upon the 
standard rate.”’ 

That the Covenant Mutual needs relief, every- 
body that has paid any attention to the matter, 
knows. As was pointed out in the last issue of 
THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER, it is losing 
ground every month. It is questionable if it 
has enough strength left to work out its own 
salvation unassisted. At-the last session of the 
Illinois legislature, the Covenant Mutual, backed 
by a number of other assessment societies, tried 
to get a bill through providing for the re-organ- 
ization of assessment associations as legal reserve 
companies under an arrangement by which they 
transfer all the business and get rid of what they 
could not transfer. Members of the Association 
were in both houses of the legislature, and they 
killed the bill. Then the officers commenced 
to look about for a chance to re-insure. It is 
known that they made overtures to eastern or- 
ganizations, but in every case up to the present 
time they have been unsuccessful. The great 
defections from the Association have hurt the 
quality of the business so that apparently no- 
body wanted it. 

If there is anybody who can save them from 
total loss of their insurance, President C. E. 
Mabie, of the Northwestern, is probably that 
person. He may be called an expert in re- 
organizing assessment companies. He did that 
for the Iowa Life, and was successful. Now he 
is busy transferring assessment business to a 
legal reserve basis for the Northwestern at a 
rate of $300,000 or $400,000 aday. That he felt 
confident of his ability to do this successfully 
was evident from the fact that when he took 
hold of the Northwestern he staked not only his 
reputation, but practically the prospects of the 
Iowa Life, on his ability to reorganize the com- 
pany He doubtless knows pretty well what he 
is doing in undertaking to absorb the Covenant 
Mutual. It is understood that he proposes to re- 
write the members, who are willing, at the legal 
reserve rate at age of entry. and take a lien for 
the amount of reserve their policies should have 
accumulated, and then charge the new rate or 
continue to charge the old rate and take a lien 
for the difference. It looks like a hazardous 
undertaking to take over about $50,000,000 of 
business, such as the Coveneut Mutual has, 
without medical ‘examination. However, the 
Northwestern itself had almost as much busi- 
ness at the beginning of the year as the Cove- 
nant Mutual had, while the Northwestern was 
three years older. Probably there is not a great 
difference in the quality of the business of the 
two. In that case the re-organization of the 
Covenant Mutual in connection with that of the 
Northwestern would not present much, if any, 
additional hazard, but would be merely twice 








as large an undertaking. It remains yet to be 
proven if an association of the size of either of 
these can be successfully transferred, where 
large funds have not been accumulated under 
the assessment regime. If it can be, Mr. Mabie 
can probabl do it, and the Covenant Mutual 
members m° be glad to fall in such hands. 

For some: ison the Covenant Mutual, unlike 
most other associations of its kind, has not the 
friendship, but rather the enmity, of the people 
of its home town. The inhabitants of Gales- 
burg will not mourn much when it leaves 
them. 

H+ + 
AETNA LIBERALIZING ITS POLICIES. 

The Aetna Life is submitting to its general 
agents a new policy form which it expects to 
issue after January 1. It is a long departure 
from the very conservative policies which the 
Aetna has heretofore issued. While heretofore 
a policy might be forfeited for intemperance 
any time during the life of the assured, the 
period of forfeiture for this cause is now limited 
to one year. There are numerous other changes. 
All regular life and endowment policies will 
have loan values after three years, and extended 
insurance as well as paid-up insurance and cash 
values after five years. 

EXAMINING THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND. 

Following close upon the report that the Ten- 
nessee insurance department has decided no/ to 
revoke the license of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, as the result of its recent 
examination, comes the interesting information 
that the Connecticut insurance department is 
making an independent examination of the 
affairs of this Association. This examination, 
made upon the Connecticut department’s own 
initiative, will be conducted by the department's 
own actuary, Charles A. Hawley, and so far as 
it goes, will be a thorough and comprehensive 
one, It is not the intention of Mr. Hawley to 
make a complete examination of the Associa- 
tion, such as was recently made by the New 
York department, but to inquire more particu- 
larly into assets and liabilities. These matters 
will be thoroughly sifted and looked into. This 
requires that not only all liabilities be sched- 
uled, but that the availability of the present 
assets claimed be minutely examined. The 
Connecticut department will probably deter- 
mine whether or not the so-called ‘“‘bond state- 
ments’’ shall be classed as liabilities, and 
whether foreign deposits can be rightly claimed 
as assets so far as American policyholders are 
concerned. If these assets are thrown out, it 
will also be necessary to throw out liabilities 
on account of foreign business. It is probable 
also that the Association’s real estate assets 
will be the subject of scrutiny. It is under- 
stood, however, that the most important in- 
quiry will be in relation to that portion of the 
company’s assets held by the Central Trust 
Company of New York, under a trust deed. It 
has been claimed by outside parties that this 
fund, amounting to nearly two and one-half 
millions, is not available for the payment of 
current death claims, but is held as a sort of 
tontine fund, payable only to certain persistent 
living members. 

It is understood that the Connecticut depart- 
ment desires to determine whether, upon the 
basis of outstanding liabilities and assets actu- 
ally available to meet those liabilities, the Asso- 
ciation can show a surplus, even under the 
assessment law, which requires no reserve. The 
Connecticut department cannot revoke the com- 
pany’s license, apparently, so long as it is sol- 
vent under the as:essment law, but if practical 
insolvency is shown, the department can then 
determine what action it will take in regard to 
the continuation of the company’s license. It 
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is a well known fact that since the publication 
of the examination made by the New York 
department, ‘several of the state commissioners 
have been anxious to find some legal grounds 
upon which they could take action in what 
they deemed to be the public interest. This no 
state has yet been able to do, because Superin- 
tendent Payn himself declared that under the 
assessment law the Association is technically 
solvent. In view of the conclusions reached 
by Insurance Commissioner Craig of Tennessee, 
as the result of his special examination, it will 
be interesting to note what the Connecticut 
department will decide to do in the matter. 
++ + 
THE ANTI-REBATE SITUATION. 

The New York Life has apparently become 
very much discouraged at the outlook for the 
Anti-Rebate Compact during the balance of this 
year. In fact Vice-President Kingsley goes so 
far as to assert that the chances of organization 
after the first of the year are slight. A rather 
singular state of things exists just now in regard 
to the Anti-Rebate Compact. This agreement 
has not yet heen abrogated. On the contrary at 
two meetings, the companies have declined to 
abrogate it. Nevertheless it is generally under- 
stood that no complaints will be made under 
the agreement for the present. This is not 
wholly due to the fact that Referee Reed’s 
election as trustee of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, disqualifies him from serving 
longer in this capacity, but is due probably 
more to a general acquiescence in the status 
quo. If any company which isa signer of the 
compact desires to engage in a campaign of re- 
bating between now and January Ist, it prob- 
ably will not be molested so far as making com- 
plaints before the referee is concerned. But the 
company ‘so rebating will run another risk, in 
some respects a novel one, for there is unques- 
tionably a newly awakened sentiment among 
both companies aud agents regarding the use 
of anti-rebate laws. These laws have been very 
much reviled and discredited in the past, and 
the fact that life insurance men are now pre- 
pared to make a more positive aud vigorous 
use of this weapon, is but one evidence of the 
extent to which the sentiments of life men 
have been aroused upon the subject of rebating. 

The New York Life has requested its agents 
to send in complaints in regard to rebaters, and 
announces that it will prosecute under state 
laws any agent detected in rebating, whether it 
be its agent or the agent of other companies. 
The New York Life is not alone in taking this 
position ; in fact the reaction in favor of state 
laws appears to be quite pronounced, It is un- 
derstood that one of the plans for a new com- 
pact includes a board of legal advisors estab- 
lished for the purpose of prosecuting rebaters 
under state laws. It is claimed that this plan 
will work much better than that of an inde- 
pendent referee, because agents will then be 
able to make compla nts confidentially and will 
not be put to the task of collecting their own 
evidence. It is afact that at one time an agree- 
ment was effected between a number of com- 
panies for the purpose of carrying out this idea, 
but its consummation was interfered with by 
the organization of the present compact. 

VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART'S INSURANCE. 

Since the recent death of Vice-President Ho- 
bart, it has been announced that he had $350,000 
Of this amount, $100,000 is 
in the Equitable, some of which has been in 
force since 1872. Itis said that $50,000 is in the 
New York Life, and thereby hangsa tale. Un- 
til recent years under the very energetic man- 
agement of President McCall, the New York 
Life could scarcely be compared as a financial 
institution with the Mutual. In fact, President 
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McCurdy has been recognized as the financial 
power among the life insurance people of the 
country. President McCall is said to have had 
an ambition to hold a similar place and, during 
the campaign of 1896, forecasted the result and 
proceeded to get into the administration band- 
wagon. Arrangements were made by which 
Mr. McCall issued a letter to policy-holders of 
his company, assailing the position of the Demo- 
crats on the silver question. At the same time 
Major McKinley and Mr. Hobart each took 
$5v,000 insurance in the New York Life, which 
was a good advertisement for the company, 
Whether Mr. Hobart’s heart was in good condi- 
tion at the time has been questioned, but the 
examiner who made a special trip from New 
York to Paterson, N. J., appears to have found 
it in good enough order to warrant the com- 
pany in issuing the policy applied for. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE IS SUED. 

William Seligman, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
has begun an action against the Berkshire Life. 
The petition avers that on February 19, 1876, 
the plaintiff for the sum of an annual premium 
of $323.50 was issued by defendant a life insur- 
ance policy of $5,000. Mr. Seligman paid the 
first premium on February 19, 1876, and for 
each successive February 19 of each year up 
to and including February 19, 1893, making a 
total of $5,714.98. On that date the plaintiff 
thought he had secured a paid-up policy and 
requested defendant on May 10, 1899, to send 
him a statement of the value of the said policy 
he was entitled to. The answer was that the 
policy had expired and ceased to be of any 
effect as to any liability against said company, 
and that the policy had no cash value. The 
plaintiff says there has never been any forfeiture 
of any policy, and asks for judgment for tie 
amount of the premiums. . 

CINCINNATI LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

Secretary Isaac Bloom of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Cincinnati says THE 
WESTERN UNDERWRITER is not worth a big 
red apple, all because some months ago it an- 
nounced that he was to draw $7,000 salary this 
year, while as a matter of fact he has had to 
exercise care in charging postage stamps to 
keep from putting up his own money for the 
Association. The Association is not at present 
showing an astonishing amount of life. Per- 
haps sometime after New Year’s there will be a 
meeting and some arrangements will be made 
for the annual banquet. The annual banquet 
is about all there is left of the Association. The 
weekly luncheons that were enjoyed last win- 
ter, have been abandoned. It took too much 
trouble to get half-a-dezen men together at the 
noon hour. Nearly every agent in town had a 
$10,000 case to close at that particular hour on 
luncheon days. It is a pity these conditions 
exist. Even if a discussion of rebating and 
twisting cannot create an interest any longer, 
there ought to be enough agents in Cincinnati 
who favor good fellowship among themselves, 
to keep up such an organization. 


+ + 
METROPOLITAN AND PRUDENTIAL RACE. 

The race for ordinary business that the Met- 
ropolitan and Prudential are going to put up 
for the next few years will be a pretty thing to 
watch. The Metropolitan is not given credit 
for being the factor in the ordinary field that it 
really is. Asit has never appointed ordinary 
general agents but has done all its ordinary 
business with the industrial machinery, agents 
of other companies have not got so well ac- 
quainted with it as with the Prudential. It now 
remains to be seen which has pursued the 
more effective course as to ordinary results. 
The Metropolitan has the finest agency plant im 
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the country. The Prudential is probably as 
well organized but not quite so large. For over 
20 years each has been training an army of men 
to be insurance agents. It is only comparatively 
recently that they have commenced to push the 
ordinary business real hard. When the indus- 
trials commence to push anything hard, the 
pressure is something that most insurance men 
know nothing about. Take hundreds of assist- 
ant superintendents on salary, whose business 
it is to crowd the agents and who will be de- 
graded if they do not get the required results; 
then, take hundreds of superintendents to 
crowd the assistants in order to hold their posi- 
tions; then, a few division managers to keep up 
pressure on the superintendents; and a vice- 
president to stir up the division managers, That 
is the industrial system. The mark set for 
every man is generally just a little higher than 
he can reach. If the Prudential forces could 
reach the mark set for them, they would write 
at present between a hundred and a hundred 
and seventy millions a year besides what the 
ordinary agencies write. And there is no pros- 
pect that the company is ever going to be satis- 
fied. 

Some people predict that the Prudential is 
going to pass the Metropolitan on ordinary be- 
fore long. It will not be surprising. Most of 
the policies of the Metropolitan are on the non- 
participating plan or have guaranteed divi- 
dends. Good as that plan is, it is not yet as 
popular as the participating plan. The Pru- 
dential agents, on the other hand, have a fine 
a lot of policies to sell as any agents in the 
world—-five-year, ten-year, twenty-year accum- 
ulation, annual dividend, non-participating, 
guaranteed investment policies, or any class of 
policies issued by any company these men can 
furnish. Though the Metropolitan has more 
agents and in many places older agents than the 
Prudential, the latter stands a good chance to 
lead in ordinary soon. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS’ PLANS. 

Some people think the Provident Savings is 
putting on a great deal of steam at present, but 
the company claims it is not, It is learned re- 
liably that President Scott desires to run a lit- 
tle slowly until he accumulates a million of sur- 
plus for the Society. Then he will show the 
country how to get business. If the present 
performance is only an exercising preliminary 
to the race, the pace that will be set later will be 
something to stand in awe of. 


++ ++ 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE IS AMBITIOUS. 

The Northwestern Life Assurance Company 
of Chicago, which has made a poposition to the 
Covenant Mutual Life Association of Galesburg, 
Ill., to take over the entire membership without 
medical examination, is stated to have several 
other companies in mind for consideration when 
the proper time comes. President Mabie is cer- 
tainly aggressive and is likely to make his prom- 
ises good even if it results disastrously. The 
Northwestern is making a strike for the discov- 
ery of large sums, said to be due the company 
for uncollected assessments and is sending out 
notices of sums due that aggregate many thou- 
sands of doilars. The following is a copy of 
one of the circulars issued to a Wisconsin pol- 
icy-holder: 

CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 16.—Dear Sir: Having 
been a member of the Northwestern Masonic 
Aid Association, now the Northwestern Life 
Assurance Company, you are aware that assess- 
ments for losses were always made after the loss 
or liability had accrued against the company. 
Upon examining the books of the company we 
find that you were assessed on April 1, 1898, for 
$5.60 as your proportionate share of the losses 
for which that assessment was made. That 


prior tothe date of the lapsing of your policy 
death claims had accrued and which were sub- 
sequently paid by the company, aggregating 
$416,000. The proportion due from you for the 
payment of these latter claims is $12.52 making, 
on the basis upon which the other members of 
your class are assessed, and in accordance with 
your contract, the total amount due from you 
to the company $18.12 as your proportion to- 
wards the payment of the claims aggregating 
$775,000, all of which accrued prior to the laps- 
ing of your policy and while your policy of 
insurance was in force. It cannot be denied 
that you had the insurance during the time the 
above deaths occurred and it is but right, both 
in law and equity that vou pay the amount due 
from you for the time the insurance was fur- 
nished, and we ask that you remit the total 
amount named herein, $18.12, to this company, 
for which a receipt will be issued, releasing you 
from any further or additional liability of any 
kind. Trusting that you will give this matter 
prompt attention, we remain, yours truly —C. E. 
Mabie, president. 

Last week the Northwestern purchased the 
building at 119-121 La Salle street and leased 
the ground for a long term of years. It paid 
$85,000 cash for the structure which will soon 
be remodled as a modern office building and oc- 
cupied by the company at the expiration of its 
present lease in the Home Insurance building 


EQUITABLE'S NEW COLUMBUS MANAGER. 

The Equitable has secured a manager for its 
Columbus agency who, it is believed, will prove 
just the man for the position. He is Mr. H. G. 
Dohrman, a banker from Steubenville, O. Mr. 
Dohrman has not been an insurance man here- 
tofore, but he has financial means and will pro- 
ceed to organize and develop the territory cov- 
ered by him. The fact of his having 
been a banker will work greatly in his favor. 
Some of the Equitable’s strongest men have 
come to the Society under similar circumstances. 
Mr. Dohrman will continue to have as cashier 
Mr. A. E. Hall, who, since the resignation of 
Manager Mosier, has had charge of the agency. 
Mr. Dohrman was born and bred in Steuben- 
ville. It is there that he has the largest ac- 
quaintance and where he can probably do the 
best work. It is understood to be his intention 
to remove his main office from Columbus to 
Steubenville, having only a branch office at the 
Capital. Mr. Dohrman is considered a young 
man of marked ability. He will instil into his 
agency force much of his own energy and en- 
thusiasm. He is ambitious to make a record 
for himself, and it is safe to presume that in his 
territory the Equitable will be a factor to be 
reckoned with. 


WHAT WILL THE MUTUAL DO? 

Now that the New York Life and Equitable 
have shown their hands, so to speak, in the 
matter of commissions, it will be interesting 
to see what the Mutual will do or if it will do 
anything. As matters now stand, or will after 
New Year’s, it looks as if the Mutual was ina 
good position to capture some agents that want 
big first year’s commissions. Evidently the 
Equitable is looking for a better class of busi- 
ness as regards staying quality, or else its pro- 
testations of a desire to improve the tone of life 
insurance generally lack sincerity. What the 
New York is after is better agents. In issuing 
its new scale of commissions it goes on the idea 
that a man who can write $5,000 applications is 
a better agent than he who can write only $1,000 
and $2,000 applications, and therefore he should 
be paid better. The New York Life probably 
has the best organization outside of the indus- 
trial companies. Give it more big producers and 
its writings cannot well be estimated. The 
Mutual does not do as much letter-writing and 
talking as its two competitgrs; but, when its 
returns come in next spring, it will probably be 
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found that its agents have been selling ‘‘guar- 
anteed cash values’’ at an astonishing rate. If 
the New York is sincere in its fight on rebaters 
and the Equitable is sincere in saying it will 
give no more bonuses and not over 50 per cent 
first year commission, the rebate question will 
be up to the Mutual. It it proposes to continue 
paying the high first year commissions, it is in 
a good way to gather in ‘‘shifters’’ and ‘‘light- 
ning’’ men ata rapid rate. Where those people 
go is bound to be found rebating. 


NORTHE-N CENTRAL WILL ENTER NEW FIELDS. 

The Northern Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Toledo, will shortly deposit with the 
Superintendent of Insurance, the $100,000 re- 
quired to do a legal reserve business. The com- 
pany says that its main reason for changing 
from the stipulated premium to the legal reserve 
plan, was its desire to work in a broader terri- 
tory, and so few states have stipulated premium 
laws that its fields were circumscribed. It will 
next year euter from six to ten other states, 
where it is already in correspondence with good 
men who want state agencies. The company 
has not yet determined whether it will add any 
new policies to the forms already issued or not. 


EFFECT OF EQUITABLE'’S NEW COMMISSIONS. 

Agents of the Equitable who liave been writ- 
ing a clean business are not alarmed over the 
reduction in first year commissions that is to 
go into effect January 1. One general agent 
recently figured that if the business in his 
agency continues to be of the same lasting 
quality as it has been in the past, he will make 
a little more money than heretofore. He has 
one agent who has written business amounting 
to $20,000 of premiums on which there has 
never yet been a lapse. During last year the 
lapse on the business in the general agency 
was less than one per cent, and for this year it 
will not be much larger, so far as can be deter- 
mined now. A company can afford to pay for 
that kind of business. 


EQUITABLE’S NEW COMMISSION SCALE. 

The new commission scal: of the Equitable 
Life, which is to go into effect at the first of 
January, provides that the first year’s commis- 
sion to be allowed any agent or broker shall not 
exceed 50 per cent graded. It is said that the 
commissions will be as follows: Fifty per cent 
first year, 20 second,7 third, 15 fourth, and 7 
for some time thereafter. The heavy renewals 
of the second and fourth years are expected to 
cause agents to put forth extra efforts to keep 
the business in force at the two most critical 
periods in the life of the policy, viz: when the 
first renewal premium becomes due and when 
the policy-holder acquires his right to the vari- 
ous guarantees. Every agent will be obliged 
to sign an agreement not to pay any broker or 
agent more than the maximum first year’s com- 
mission allowed by the society under pain of 
immediate dismissal. General agents are per- 
mitted to pay renewal commissions, but, when 
they do so, first year’s commissions will proba- 
bly be less than 50 per cent. 


JOHN HANCOCK’S NEW POLICY. 

The John Hancock Mutual has issued a new 
policy known as the ‘‘ Life Optional Annuity.”’ 
It is really the adaptation of the instalment op- 
tion to its regular policies, the rates and guar- 
antees being the same. It provides that at the 
maturity of the policy the amount insured may, 
at the option of the assured, expressed while 
the policy was in force, be paid in twenty annual 
instalments, each of one-twentieth of the face 
of the policy, and at the end of 20 years a sum 
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equal to one-half the amount insured. If the 
assured does not exercise this option, the bene- 
ficiary may do so, and, at the time any instal- 
ment is due, may take in one sum the value of 
all future instalments, commuted according to 
the legal reserve rate of Massachusetts at the 
date of issue of policy. Should the beneficiary 
die before receiving all the instalments, the re- 
maining ones will be commuted as above. The 
instalment option is forfeited where no bene- 
ficiary is named or where the assured owes the 
compiny an amount greater than one annual 
instalment. 


The advantage claimed for this form of instal- 
ment policy is that the recipient of the annuity 
is not placed in a position of hardship when the 
payment of annuity ceases, but becomes pos 
sessed of a substantial principal sum at that 
time. 


LIFE NOTES. 


T. K. Mellroy, of Sidener & Mcllroy, of 
London, Ohio, goes to Buffalo, N. Y., to accept 
a position with the New York Life. 


Nathan Kaufman, superintendent of agencies 
for the Mutual Benefit Life in Missouri, has 
accepted an offer from the Prudential as general 
agent of the ordinary life branch in Detroit. 

James T. Johnson has been appointed agent 
for the Mutual Life of New York for the town 
of Gallipolis and Gallia county, Ohio. Johnson 
is a newspaper man and has a wide acquain- 
tance in that county. 

The Provident Savings is preparing a new 
five per cent. bond policy, proofs of which have 
been sent to some of the general agents for sug- 
gestions. The policy will appear between now 
and New Year’s. One prominent feature will 
be a low rate, and it is expected to be a good 
seller. 

Insurance Commissioner Stevens has written 
to the Covenant Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

any, of St. Louis, protesting against circular- 
. zing newspaper men of Michigan offering poli- 
cies in exchange for advertising, inasmuch as 
the company is not authorized to do business in 
Michigan. 

Edward F. Berkely, of St. Louis, special agent 
of the Mutual Life, will remove to New York 
in a few days to take a position at the home 
office. He is one of the best known life insur- 
ance agents of St. Louis, and some years ago 
had the state agency of the Mutual Life for 
Kentucky. i 

Wm. Mackay, at present cashier of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., branch office of the New 
York Life, will, on December 1, become cashier 
of the Cincinnati branch office, taking the place 
of L. B. Dierkes, promoted to agency director. 
Mr. Mackay was assistant cashier at Baltimore 
before going to Wheeling. 

The drift toward a 3 per cent. reserve con- 
tinues. The Prudential is considering the higher 
basis, but has not yet decided upon the change. 
The Phcenix Mutual will in 1900 adopt the 3 
per cent. reserve on new business and, at the 
same time, place its plans of compensation to 
agents upon a more conservative basis. 

On December 1 the New York Life will send 
out a new line of policies, as regards artistic de- 
sign. The present issue, which commenced last 
March, is not up to the company’s former stan- 
dard, having been prepared in some haste. It 
is found that with some people the appearance 
of the policy itself has more effect than might 
be imagined, and that a handsome work of art 
can be sold more readily than a plainer con- 
tract, although the wording is exactly the same. 

Reports are current that Dr. S. M. Pearman, 
the much-talked-of Chicago manager of the 
Equitable Life, is negotiating for a contract 
with another company. The intimation is that 
he will return to New York state as a represent- 
ative of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia. He is certainly greatly dissatisfied with 
his present connection with the Equitable, and 
is not likely to remain with that company, not- 
withstanding the many reports that have been 
in circulation both as to his resigning and re- 
maining. 


Fire Insurance Inspection. 


Mr. Epitor:—The fire insurance inspector 
of to-day is necessarily a mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer, a steam engineer, or an expert 
on building construction. The inspector of 
electrical installations is undoubtedly of in- 
creasing importance owing to the development 
of electric lighting and heating, and door-bell 
systems in residences and buildings in general. 
Inspection of building plans, steam boiler 
plants. etc., are of considerable importance. 
Probably the inspector, whose duties take him 
into cotton mills, woolen factories, iror? and 
general manufacturing plants, is brought into 
contact with the most difficult problems. In 
addition to defects in the building and equip- 
ment, in many cases the false economy, often 
practiced by the management, in not providing 
experienced fixers, or section men, sufficient 
and proper supplies and repairs, has. hastened 
the deterioration of the machinery, and when 
machinery is deteriorated, it may be productive 
of a fire through a hot box. 

The rigidity or stiffness of mill floors in this 
country, as they have been and are generally 
built, is an important element for the special 
agent to consider. Floor timbers, generally 
of southern pine, no matter what their size 
or the distance from each other, will de- 
flect between their bearings, and at the 
same time, the floor planking, having bear- 
ings from 8 to 10% feet apart, and being 
laid across the floor beams, when loaded down 
with machinery, will deflect under some of the 
heavier built machinery in a plane at right 
angles to the deflection of the beams. As a re- 
sult, electric wire connections, pipes, shaft jour- 
nals, etc., are thrown out of line and the danger 
of fire from broken insulations, deflected pipes 
and revolving shafts is increased many times 
over. Besides, in consequence of this, new ma- 
chinery when first levelled and lined up on 
such floors, does not for any great length of 
time remain in the original perfect alignment. 
After the mill has been in operation a while, 
the vibration, shake and jar of the floors, and 
oscillation of the building creates more deflec- 
tion in the timbers and flooring, necessitating 
relining and relevelling of the machinery, 
also affecting electric wire settings. To insure 
insulation of the wire in a coil from each other, 
the wire should be entirely covered with insu- 
lating material, and this is usually accomplished 
by winding the wire with one or two layers of 
cotton yarn of fine grade. For most purposes 
this cotton-covered magnetic wire, as it is called, 
is provided with two layers of the cotton yarn 
wound on in opposite directions, and increasing 
the diameter of the wire by from nine one-thou- 
sandths to fifteen one-thousandths of an inch, 
according to the size of wire and the fineness 
of the yarn used. 

The burning out of rheostats is most fre- 
quently caused by a ntisapprehension of their 
office. But cutting down the current is the 
effect of a cause, and that cause is that the vol- 
tage is cut down; the current drops in conse- 
quence. The resistance produces a drop, fall of 
potential, numerically equal to that resistance 
multiplied by the current passing. This is eas- 
ily demonstrated in the case of the shunt rheo- 
stat used with the dynamo; a voltmeter will al- 
ways show that the voltage across the wires en- 
tering the field is seldom greater than the 40 te 
70 volts for an 80 volt machine of any size. 
The 10 to 40 volts lost in circuit are mainly due 
to the drop in the rheostat. 

With the new standard switchboard the fol- 
lowing precautions are necessary: No metal, 
such as screw-drivers, monkey-wrenches or 
other tools or watch chains, should be allowed 
near the front of the board. Any neglect of 
this kind may cause dead short circuits. Put- 
ting more than one plug switch on any one sec- 
tion is positively forbidden, as the use of two 
might put the dynamos in parallel without any 
equalizing bar. If any section is not wired up, 
it is advisable to remove its plug switch en- 
tirely. 

The agent often finds that a fire is caused or 
likely to be caused by collections of foreign 
materials in out-of-the-way corners in factories, 
engine and boiler-rooms. Rust, dust, grit and 
darkness are deadly enemies to a good engine 





and friendly to the fire fiend. Why darkness? 
Because in a dark room many things about the 
engine which should be attended to pass unno- 
ticed by the engineer. Not only this, but give 
an engineer a poorly lighted, worse ventilated 
room, and he permits refuse to collect in the 
corners. If some oily waste happens to be in 
the refuse pile, a fire may be produced from 
spontaneous combustion. I have always been an 
advocate of a well-lighted, dry and clean en- 
gine room. There is always money saved by 
building such a one, even though it may cost 
a few dollars more at the start. I know of en- 
gines today which are total wrecks, owing to 
being located in damp cellars. It is a well- 
known fact that an engine will rust out quicker 
than wear out, unless well cared for, but this is 
often lost sight of by owners until they want to 
use the machine or until the fire insurance 
agent comes along and insists upon things be- 
ing put to rights or he will cancel the policy. 

The special agent must also inspect the boiler 
plant for defects. Precautions must be taken 
that the boiler is supported wholly by the lugs, 
and does not rest upon the cast-iron front. A 
brick paving should cover the bottom of the 
combustion chamber sloping from the top of 
the bridge-wall to the level ot the rear cleaning 
door. The rear inside wall should be about 12 
inches in thickness and located 24 inches from 
the rear end of boiler. The boiler should be 
set one inch lower at the back end than at the 
front, so that the water will flow toward the 
blow-off. Expansion should be provided by 
rolls being placed under the lugs at the rear 
end of boiler. Headers ought to be placed at 
frequent: intervals in the two-inch air spaces, 
adjacent to, but not touching, the inner walls. 
Frequently the agent finds that the piping of 
the boiler is in such condition that a fire may 
occur from the explosion of a weak, worn or 
imperfect connection. Sometimes the water 
used for steam raising purposes is so impure 
that it eats into and destroys the pipes. Water 
polluted by sewage containing salt, nitrates and 
sulphates acts very rapidly, especially sulphate 
of lime causes a rapid action by the double 
effect of a reduction of the sulphate into sul- 
phide, and subsequent reoxidation into sul- 
phate; it is therefore constantly acting as an 
oxygen carrier from the air upon the iron. 
Perfectly pure distilled water, free from air (a 
very rare occurrence) does not act at all upon 
iron. Natural spring, lake and river waters act 
the less the more alkaline and the less free car- 
bonic acid in them. 

The writer has been in places where the top 
of the tubes of a water tube boiler were piled 
high with dust. Fire-tubes are sometimes per- 
mitted to clog with dust. This should not be 
permitted. A steam blowing pipe connected 
with a rubber hose can be put through the side 
doors of the wall and the soot blown off from 
the top of the tubes. The method of cleaning 
out the fire tubes is well known but often neg- 
lected. If a pipe is found incrusted with scale 
or partly eaten away at the joints, it should be 
ordered removed by the inspector and new con- 
nections made. Blower systems are now in 
very extensive use and should be examined by 
the inspector for flaws which might make a fire. 
The blast box mouth-piece must be wide and 
large so there will be no blow pipe effect ona 
single part of the furnace. The use of the 
blower has been abused by applying it to de- 
crepit, overstrained plants, to force them to do 
more than they were able. 

Another line of interesting work for the in- 
spector is that of water supply for the mill or 
corporation, to use in the event of fire. It very 
often happens that a mill is driven partially by 
water power—very rarely it is driven wholly by 
water power—and the approximate estimate of 
the value of the water for fire service must be 
made. The essential points which must be 
considered are as follows: Quantity of water, 
uniformity of flow, head, conditions, use of ex- 
haust steam, need of water for other purposes 
than fire service and power, and uniformity of 
supply attainable from steam power and from 
water power. The determination of the supply 
is not always easy. The flow can be measured 
at intervals, but a continuous record is needed 
to get at the flow with much exactness, In 
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many p laces no records are kept which are of 
any value, and the only recourse is to estimate 
the flow from the rainfall and character of the 
watershed, and by comparison with existing rec- 
ords of similar streams. The supply of water 
which has the most value is one which hasa 
flow during a dry year which is nearly constant, 
or which can be made so by storage basins; and 
which requires no augmentation from other 
sources. Its value can be determined by com- 
parison with the cost of a water supply pro- 
duced in a fairly economical manner, at any 
place or places equally convenient to the place 
at which the water supply is located. 
INSPECTOR. 
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Local Agents in all Prominent Localities In the 
United States. 
Office: 100 William Street, New York. 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents. 
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“BIC FOUR” 
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NEW YORK. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
WACNER SLEEPINC CARS. 
DININC CARS. 
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Pass, Traffic Mgr. 
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ELASTIC CABINETS. 
ARRANGED FOR 


UNDERWRITERS’ OFFICES. 


Agents having sufficient business to warrant the in 
stallation of independent office systems should corre- 
spond with the 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY, - - — CINCINNATI, 


UNIQUE. CONSERVATIVE. 


THE NATIONAL MASONIC 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


OF MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Is the only Company that has ever made a continuous 
success of the sick-benefit business. 


SOLICITORS WHO ARE MASONS WANTED. 





H. L. PALMER, Pres'r. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secvy. 


THE 
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CinciNNAL!, miLTOn 


earth y 


Cincinnati 
To CHICAGO. 


Cincinnati 
To INDIANAPOLIS. 





VESTIBULED 
TRAINS. 
FINEST SLEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 











Cincinnati 
To TOLEDO & DETROIT. 


Cincinnati 
To ST. LOUIS. 














Best equipment and fastest line between 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 

Through Pullman car service to New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars between Cincin- 
nati and Columbus. 


O. P. McCARTY, G. P. A., Crncrnnaty, O. 


YOUR ACCIDENT POLICY 


Allows indemnity only for injuries that totally disable you 
from performing any and every duty pertaining to your 
occupation. The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
of New York sells policies, at no greater cost, that pay 
benefits for both partial and total disability. Getan View 
to-Date Policy and be happy. Drop a line to NELSOS 
J. EDWARDS, Manager for Southern Ohio, 110 E. Thira 
Street, Cincinnati. Telephone 2652. 


The Preferred has paid over $2,000,000 to Claimants. 


ORGANIZED 1857. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co. 


PURELY MUTUAL AND TRANSACTS BUSINESS ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Oe 556 ba eek ORES Sea ie CURES DER naka Vek baad $115,446,643 


Liabilities, 


including $19,005,174 approximate surplus 
accumulations held to meet tontine and semi-tontine 


LOW 





MORTALITY SE i ab oe ne SOdSs ew heb boc Ks bee dor ivteecindbvece 109,084,215 NO 
{ ‘ ota veces © General PIII Heh absertanVavjccsonsesr ety einteds iam Me 362 428 REBATING 
ECONOMICAL Bi MORIN Be Bs is Sov oh he esd bade hanshs , cdaeeas $ 22.307 407 PERMITTED 
MANAGEMENT. Insurance Written during 1898.................0000- a .$ 75.676.673 


Insurance Gained during 1898 
Insurance in Force 


44,631,368 
. 457,712,738 





BEST RESULTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. MOST ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 
BUSINESS ACCEPTED ONLY FROM REGULAR AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 





For Further Information, or an + icine address: 
WILLARD MERRILL, Vice Pres’t and Sup’t of Agencies, Home Office, sathwaukes, Wis. 
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HAVE YOU WRITTEN TO 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


about its PROGRESSIVE AGENCY SYSTEM, which recognizes merit 
through promotion and increase of income? 

FIDELITY INSURANCE IS ADAPTED TO EVERY MAN AND 
CAN BE SOLD BY ANY MAN! 

Policies are suited to all classes, physical conditions and hazards. 

Advance Dividend, Term, Limited Payment, Annuity, Disability, 
Joint Life, Endowment Whole Life, and Instalment Insurance on a 
MUTUAL PROFIT-SHARING PLAN, with dividend, extended and 
paid-up insurance, nonforfeiture, loan, and other modern features. 

No company during its 21 years equaled the FIDELITY in pros- 
perity and progressiveness. 

We help Agents to be successful, and want Intelligent, Energetic 
Men throughout the country. 





Westen Saiage Wrecking. Agency 


Handlers of all kinds of 


FIRE AND MARINE SALVAGE. 
Nos. 20] and 909 Madison Street, 


CHICAGO. 
SAMUEL GANS, Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Main Express 275. 





ener "ALEX. McKNIGHT, Vice-President, M, A RYL A ND CASUALTY CO. 
L. G. FOUSE, The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, BALTIMORE. . 


President. PHILADELPHIA. Capital paid in cash + : $750.000 
a Surplas 600.000 


Surplus to Police y-holders =e $1.350.000 


Chicago's surance p inting House fe a es en) INSURANCE 


Automatic Sprinkler, and Steam Boiler... . 
THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY The Highest Grade and Most Thorough ae of Inspections 


PR | NTI N G A N D SU PPLY DE PA RTM E NT Guaranteed Elevator and Steam Boller Policy Holders. 
1 See vee West Virginia in On'o-ae¢ PRODUCING AGENTS WANTED. 


140-146 Monroe Street. W.M. ROSENTHAL, Manager. The Strongest C Ity an ident Comp 


BROWN & a penndewad General Aaeutn Ohio and West Virginia, 
908 New England Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ALL KINDS OF PRINTING. 3 Masonic — Cinciunati, Ohio. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR INSURANCE PRINTING. ORDINARY and 


INDUSTRIAL 











Handles the entire printing of several of the leading 


: - | eer Se LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
general departments at Chicago. e e radDENTIAN Se Pa in igh aE 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5080. sihanah ue < Policies Easy to Sel 


To cinmairan | sAneey Prt $15 to $100,000. 
ge AGENTS WANTED. 


The Prudential Insurance 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ponte ed 


Incorporated by the State of New York.) JOHN F. DRYDEN, Paesioenr. 


“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.” Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


HENRY BOHL, Sup't of | Agencies, Ohio and Indiana, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Is represented in all the Principal Cities of the United States — “2% PE Ra 


The Payment of over Two Hundred Death Claims Daily Continental Assurance Compan 


TELLS OF THE GOOD IT DOES. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, $260,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OF NEARLY $700,000,000 General Offices, DETROIT, MICH. 


Attests its Grea'ness and Favor with tbe Public. t E T 5 
PERMANENT, PROFITABLE AND PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYMENT. : AGCIDEN 7 a GLAS 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Write for circulars on New Up-to-Date Accident 


Any honest, capable and industrious man. who is willing to begin at the bottom and Health Policy. 


and acquire a complete knowledge of the deta 1s of the business by diligent study and 
»ractical experience. can, by demonstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the Pay 104 WEEKS for ACCIDENT: 26 WEEKS for 


— THE 








nighe-t position in the field. It is within hi. certain reach. The opportunities for SICKNESS, and covering over 200 diseases. 
merited advancement are unlimited. All needed explanations will be furnished u; on a IPNTC WANTPE 
application to the Company’s Superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the AC TI E AGENTS WANTED. 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Ci : 
neinnati Office, - - 829 Pike Bldg. 
’ 
' OFFICERS. Cleveland Office, - - 224 Hickox Bldg. 
Joun R. HEGEMAN, President. J. J. THoMpson, Cashier and Ass’t Sec’y 
HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. JAMES S. RoBERTS, Ass’t Secreiary. 








GEORGE H. Gaston, 2d Vice-Pres't. JAMES M. CRAIG, Actuary. ’ 
GEORGE B, WOODWARD, Secretary. HON, STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION iti. 
THOMAS H. WILLARD, Chief Medical Examiner. ’ 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Appleton & Daua, Managers and Attorneys United States Branch. 


Take The Life Underwriters’ Supplement — oe aor a 


IC LIA ‘EAM LIABILITY 
As an auxiliary to your regular insurance paper. GENERAL p77 el ace wet OREMEN'S Co OLL SUSEVE, 


Prepared especially for the field man. Treats on Life Insurance a 
exclusively. Semi-technical and educational in TOTAL ee  . 1, 85:382,620.00, 
character. NO NEWS. B. M. & GEORGE D. ALLISON, Southern Ohio and Tennessee, 


LIFE AGENTS! 





MONTHLY - - $1.50 PER YEAR. 39 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 
PACKER & CLARK, Northern Ohio, 208 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. 
164 La Sallie St., =- = CHICAGO,’ ILL. ROBT. ZENER & CO., Indiana and Kentucky, 


Talbott Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Leama Fire eine Company in emg 
PRO | Transacts a Fire Business only = Established 1844. 


or punapeteus. Magdeburg Fire Ins. Co. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, - - -+ - $122,735,550.00 or MAGDEBURG. GERNASY. 


eve, « + 5 « = « + #5 0 37,395,017.01 ; : 
SRB FONT P. E. RASOR, United States Manager. AD. DOHMEYER, Ass’t Manager. 

EY IDE “— J oe skillful and er management of Company yo pment - its . wha 

exceedingly low expense rate, and the remarkably favorable rate of mortality. — > a > 7 > : . . . , 1 
For the full period of its existence, the death rate has been only .61 of the rate indica- FREDERIC P. OxLcort, I resident Central Trust Co., of New York. 
ted by the authoritative tables. ERNST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Bankers, New York. 
“The Provident Life and Trust Company has been conducted in accordance with | .-) ‘ . " mi 

the idea that Life Insurance is a sacred trust, and the best management that which WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, of Butler, Notman, Joline & Mynderse, Coun- 

secures permanence, unquestioned safety, moderate cost of insurance, fair and liberal sellors-at-Law, New York. 

treatment of policyholders, and which best adapts plans of insurance to the needs of — . 

the insurer. That the Company has not been excelled in accomplishing these results GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 


is matter of record. : 912 New York Life Building, 171 La Salle St., Curcaco, Int. 
Correspondence with Agents solicited. | RD LESS é ; 
HARRY E. EVERETT, Special Agent, 


WILLIAM D. YERGER, Generar Acent Western Ono, 











METHODIST BOOK CONCERN BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OMI0 Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 171 La Salle St., CHicaGo, ILL 
S. S. SAFFOLD, Generat Acent Eastern Ono, | FRED. RAUH & CO., Agents, - - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
706-710 GARFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





Te Western and Southern Life Insurance Company, 


OF" CLlIVNOIINIVN ALI, OF5L0. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - = = = .* *#* * #* # #* # #* $100,000.00 


W.). WudstaMe. ao kK GOOD LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


ANDREW M. SWEENEY, SAMUEL QUINN, WILBUR S. WYNN, 


ew voorata spc ofign. — seretarvond seein MEAL Reserve Fund Life Association 
THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, *icitiyits nose: incorporate 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, presivent 
The largest and most progressive Old Line Company in the world for its age. Mutual Reserve Building, New York City. 
insurance in force December 31. 1898 ‘ $17,049,000 


| li liabilities, d out of i 116,247 
Seneett with the State of | aaianaier * dyad on my all its policy-holders 165,000 LI F E 1 | sy U R A N Cc E 
No other Company can furnish as great a record for its first five years ON PURELY MUTUAL BASIS, 


The State Life Insurance Company is incorporated under the new legal reserve 
compulsory deposit law of Indiana, which is acknowledged by the best insurance WITH FULL RESERVE. 
—o to be the most complete law for the protection of the policy-holder ever 
enacted in this or any other country. 

Under this law the Company is required to maintain the full legal reserve on all 1881. @ RESULTS UNPARALLELED. © 1899. 
its policies, according either to the American Experience Table of Mortality and 4 
per cent. interest, or the Actuaries’ Table and 4 per cent. (the highest legal standards i . : . . 2.48 
recognized), and to deposit with the Auditor of State in certain prescribed securities Total Death Losses Paid by Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
— an amount equal to such reserve ; thus it safeguards the funds contributed ine ) izatio oy 

— -holders. first, by defining the class of securities they shall be invested in, since organization, over 


cond, by requiring that the State Department shall be the Custodian of the same FORTY MILLION DOLLARS. 
The Company issues all forms of life and endowment insurance, annuities, guar- : : ‘ . 
anteed installment and investment bonds, with loan, cash and paid-up values, exten- Competent men can secure liberal contracts by applying !o the Home Office 
sions, etc. New and desirable territory for capable men. Contracts direct with the company. or to any of the Managers or General Agents 


=. ™ Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.°" 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
Assets Jan. 1, 1899, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 
Definite paid-up and cash surrender values written in every policy. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE: 201i Johnston Building. - F. C. CROSS, Manager. 


The Best “Sat The Best 
" Pile 


nce. — 
oles: Occ sees Commissions 
y CO, 


a cite n 


OF NEW YORK. 








—THE— 


Metropolitan Plate Glas 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
CHARTERED 1874. 
Oldest New York Company in its Line. 











ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. Assets,Jan.1,1899, - - $611,914.69 


Capital & Net Surplus, Jan.1,1899, 362,117.96 





KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, SECc’y, 
256 and 257 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


EUGENE H. WINSLOw, }, President. 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, V.-President 
S. W. BuRTON, Secretary. 
CHAS. F. POGGE, State Agent, 


No. 164 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


ASSETS, over . n 4 Be00,000 
Surplus to Policyholders. . ‘ 275,000 
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5ist ANNUAL STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





U. S. Net Assets Scie ce dente: > ras = $9,703,581.65 
Ligbiies ................. : cakes 4,857,665.56 
Surplus Sena Z: eee 4,845,916.09 
Cincinnati General Agency: , Northwestern Department : 
J. M. DE CAMP, General Agent Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 205 LA SALLE STREET, - _ = CHICAGO. 
| WILLIAM S. WARREN, GEO. H. MOORE. 


Tennessee, Arkansas and West Virginia. Susie’ Seensian, JOHN V. THOMAS, ASS Secretaries. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 

















esze ; CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 i eve 
; Income - - . . et - - $ 55,006,629.43 
The Largest + Disbursements - - - + + «- = 35,245,038.88 OF NEW YORK 
Assets, December 31, 1898 - : . - 277,517,325.36 —. 
Insurance Company Reserve Liabilities - . - - - - 233,058,640.68 RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
in the World Contingent Guarantee Fund - - : - 42,238,684.68  ; —_— 
Dividends Apportioned for the Year - - 2,220,000.00 
este ; Insurance and Annuities in Force - . - 971,711,997.79 ene 
: sTHIRTY-FOUR YEARS OLD. : Annual Statement, December 31, 1898. 
ASSETS....... eee $524,866.96 


* I PITA IABILITIES. ounames 
Millers & Manufacturers (one | seeps! ae 


Commissions eu U nestteciod Premiums, 








Ses Ss. 56 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. a ieee. “ sis 
2,500.00 $218,554.56 
C. B. SHOVE, President. F. $. DANFORTH, Secretary. J. J. HUSS, Ass’t Secretary. CORES RAEN. ...... aoe se ee 
Surplus over all Liabilities : ..... $306,312.40 
i Losses Paid Since Organization......... .....-$1,182.829.86 
F.K. HOGUE, Toledo, Ohio, : : General Agent for Ohio. Dividends Paid since Organization............ 19,191.24 
1876. 1899. an — y . ee 
STRONGER AND BETTER THAN EVER. 1666 T= 1899 | J. W. WAGNER, Pres. J. M.Coox, Sec’y. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 


Meet rautual THE MANSFIELD 


| 
| 
| 
| OF URBANA, O. MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
| 


TheOHIO MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 











OF SALEM, O. 
- WRITES OHIO BUSINESS ONLY. oF MANSFIELD, OHTIO. 
c r © ‘ ; 
oe ee eee See oe ae Premium Notes $405,963.00. Net Cash Surplus $18,940.97. Premium Notes, $500,139.00. 
endl Net Cash Surplus $23,575.91. 
“MAXIMUM SECURITY—MINIMUM COST.” W. R. ROSS, President. ~C. A. ROSS, Secretary. ; E: 
J. R. VERNON. Secretary. E. T. O*KANE, Ass’t Secretary. Transacts an Agency Business in Ohio. 
CHARTERED 1851. | Incorporated April 17, 1876. Nineteenth Annual Financial Statement 
} Began Business October 2, 1876. OF THE 


| Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Co. 


THE CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS | s:w-rnce.Sescone toot me 


Richland 


Mutual Insurance Company, 








MANSFIFLD, OHIO. | MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. ~ypeennentel 1, 1899. - 

a Cash ; 5 a $ 66, 501.1 

DIRECTORS : | VAN WERT, O. ASSETS icontingent . EN i 353,466.60 

N.S. Reed, J. W. Jenner, W. W. Cockley, | Liability of Members to Assessment, $341,435.10. | $419,908 08 

i. Larwill, G. A. Clugston, A.C. Cummins, | Total Cash Assets $108,618.32 | Surplus above all Liabilities. ... $370,512 5f 
H. R. Smith, H. C. Hedges, J. A. Rigby. | » eee 

Net Cash Surplus 860,086.93. Net Cash Surptas, siz. 045. 61. 5 

Assets, $1,600,000.00. Losses paid since organization “corrected” adit 489 45 

. je Scrip Dividend paid since organization.. 952 84 

H. R. SMITH, Pres’t. R. SMITH, Seec’y. H. V. OLNEY, Pres. F. W. PURMORT, Sec’y and Treas. Cash Dividend paid since organization.. an ‘sot 32 
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